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“Man cannot propose a higher object 
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OUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 


4 Park Street, Boston, Mass., 


lsend to any address their Educational Catalogue, which de- 
scribes their SCHOOL BOOKS, especially their 
excellent books for 


SUPPLEMENTARY .READING. 


lads and Lyrics. 
HENRY CaBoT LODGE. $1.25. Teachers’ 
ip ice, $1. 00. 

very attractive collection of about one hun- 
and fifty of the best ballads and lyrics, placed 
prally in chrondlogical order, nning with 
and coming down long line 





~ Selected by American Poems. 


vy Chase,” 
Eng nalish and American poets to the present | 


Selections of 
entire Poems from the works of Lona- 
FELLOW, WHITTIER, BRYANT, HOLMES. 
and EMERSON. With Biographical 
Sketches and Notes explaining the His- 
torical and Personal Allusions. 465 
pages, $1.25. Teachers’ price, $1.00 












Leafiets From Standard Authors. 
LONGFELLOW, HOLMES, WHITTIER. 

Three books containing selections from the 
works of the aboveauthors. Compiled 
by JOSEPHINE E. Hopa@pon. Vith 
illustrations. 12mo, cloth, 60 cents 
each ; Pamphlet and Leaflets, together, 
60 cents. For Pamphlet or Leaflets 
separately, 30 cents, mail or express 


paid. Teachers’ price, for either style, 
50 cents. 


|Poetry for Children. Edited by 
SaMUEL Exot, LL. D., late Superin- 
tendent of Public Schools, Boston, 
16mo, 827 pages, illustrated with sixty 
original designs, by the best artists, 
A 00. Teachers’ price, 75 cents. 
A delightful book of the best short poems in 


English and American Literature, such as chil- 
| dren will read with equal profit and satisfaction. 


ost or all of these books are on the LIST OF SUPPLIES 
for New York City Public Schools; and are used in 
the Schools of BOSTON. These andall 
the Publications of 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 
m be seen at 4 Park St., Boston, and 11 E. 17th St., N. Y. 


nerican Prose. Selections from 
he works of HAWTHORNE, IRVING, 

LONGFELLOW, WHITTIER, HOLMEs, | 
LOWELL, THOREAU, EMERSON. With 

Introduction and Notes. $1.25. Teach- | 
ers’ price, $1.00. | 
book of entire stories, sketches, and essays, | 


bracing some of the mens in these | 


ments of American Literature. 


nerican Classics for Schools. | 
LONGFELLOW.—HAWTHORNE. 

0 volumes of Selections from the writ- | 
ings of the above authors for school | 
use. With a biographical sketch of | 
each author, notes explaining Beceetcel | 
and personal allusions, and Lllustra- 
tions. 16mo, 60 cents,each. Teachers’ 
ice, 50 cents. 












SCRIBNER’S 
GEOGRAPHICAL READER 


AND PRIMER, 


Is the only book published which presents the subject of Geography in 








an ATTRACTIVE and SCIENTIFIC form for beginners. 


THIS BOOK IS MADE UP OF TWO PARTS 

PART I., 192 pages, is a READER of the advanced third-reader 
grade consisting of a series of picturesque readings, describing a 
journey round the world, based upon “GUYOT’S INTRCDUC- 
TION,” and specially arranged for class proposes. This Part is 
designed fora SUPPLEMENTARY READER and as a basis for 
oral instruction in Geography. 

PART II., 96 pages, including 16 pages of handsomely colored and 
clearly printed maps, isa PRIMER OF LESSONS in Geography. 
This Part, the proper complement of Part IL, is so shaped as to be 
easily and quickly mastered by beginning-classes; and, in a brief 
compass, by an admirable arrangement of lessons, exercises, and 
reviews, presents ALL THE ESSENTIALS OF A F]RST BOOK oN THIS 
SUBJECT. 

=" A handsomely it/lustrated 12mo volume of 288 pages 
16 pages of Maps) substantially bound in full cloth, and with red 
edges, 





(including 


Wholesale Price, 60 cents ; Specimen Copies, 40 cents. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743 and 745, Broadway, New York. 


















National Subscription Agency 
Oldest of the kind in the U.S. 
HOW Order all PERropicaLs American 
and foreign, at CLUB RATES. “Send 
T0 stamp ~—<E-4- ‘atalogue.Teach- 
oa ~ plied with Books, and Station- 
SAVE 
MONEY. 


CK NUMBERS MAGAZINES, | 
REVIEWS 


dks published in parts, out-of-print books, 
sin fo lan (Oriental, etc., etc.), | 
and out-of-the-w ks, books that have 
D searched for without success, Pamphlets, 
edical Journals, both American -_ 
te Second-hand ~<a 
poke and pam id and | 
ged. Pick- “up OF 
. 8. CLARK, 21 






every kind at wholesale rates. 

rn" full line of SCHEDLER'S SUPERIOR | 
| Globes always on hand. ce- on 
application. School § > ROYER & « — 
Ae 7 HEN RY D 







= S solic’ 
Barclay Street, N.Y. 








Established 1845 


W. & L. E. GURLEY, Troy, N.Y. 


Manufacturer 


‘Civil Engineers’ and SIIVeyOny lustrumen's | 


Dealers in all kinds of 
Drawing Instruments, Paper Vellum, 
and Supplies for Civil Engineers and Surveyors | prices 
for both Field and Office use, 
Full illustrated price-list. on application. 


Library of thiversal Know Knowledge, 


E CHEAPEST CYCLOPADIA 
IN THE WORLD. 


cloth, sheep and one-half Russia 
Be nd for Circular of Special Reduced 


5 vols octav« 
| Bindiowe 


N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
122 Nassau Street, N.Y. 
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THE JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. WILL SOON ISSUE 


THEIR LARGELY INCREASED LIST OF PRIZES. 


190 Prizes.—$1000 Cash, 


FOR PENCIL DRAWINGS MADE WITH 


American 
Graphite 


All Pupils, of Public or Private Schools, in the Unitew States can compete. 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersev Citv, N. J. 


DIXON’S 





PRIZES FOR 


1883 


THEIR SECOND ANNUAL CIRCULAR, EXPLAINING 
THERE WILL BE 


PENCILS. 


For Particulars, Address | 
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Baker, Pratt & Co., 


General School Furnishers, 
19 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE CELEBRATED 
“TRIUMPH ”’ 
Dovetailed Desks, 


And Improved 
Methods of Seating. 
ALSO MANUF. CTURERS OF THE 
improved Eureka Liquid Slating, 
which gives the only perfect Blackboard surface. 












(x GLOBES, 
— ) ORRERIES, TEL- 
'- 





LURIANS, MAPS, 
CHARTS. BLACK- 
_ BOARDS, ETC. 


The latest Inventions 
in School Apparatus for 
every grade of School. 

Special circulars of the above free on application 

Our Illustrated Catalogue of 184 Pages, con- 
taining a description of everything for Schools, 
mailed for 25 cents. 


BAKER, PRATT & CO., 
Booksellers, Stationers, and School Furnishers, 
No. 19 Bond Street, New York. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1850. 


—aon—— 


CHEMICAL and PHILOSOPHICAL 
APPARATUS 


of First-Class Quality, 


BY J. & H. BERGE, 


Importers and Manufacturers, 
191 Greenwich & 95 John Sts, 








A new fine large Illustrated Catalogue—in 
course of active preparation. Correspond- 
ence solicited. 


Black Boards. 


SILICATE BLACK DIAMOND SLATING. 


The best Liquid Slating (without exception) 
for Walls and Wooden Elackboards. 


Makes the finest and most durable surface. 
Easily applied by any one, with a common paint 
brush, to any surface. Put up in cans of various 
sizes, with full directions for use. 

Pint. $1.; Quart, $1.75; Half Gallon, $3.25; 
Gallon, $6.00, 
Send for Circular. 









NEW YORK SILICATE BOOK SLATE S0., 
191 Fulton Street, N.Y. City. 
+ ' 4 

Warming and Ventilation. 
Fire on the Hearth 

In Various Forms, viz: 

ASE STOVES, 

s DOUBLE | EATERS, 
NS SCHOOL-ROOM 
FIRE-PLAC A TERS. 
AIR WARMING GRATES. 


Each coniuing the Ventilation of an Open Fire with 
the power and economy of an alr warmin : ‘urnace 

For Descrip'ion and TesTIMONIALs fro all parts of 
the world send to the 


OPEN STOVE VENTILATING CO., 
{6 Beekman Street, New York. 


Danner’s Revolving Bookcases 


SECURED BY SEVEN 
PATENTS 


; The ORIGINAL and BE3T 
IN THE WORLD 


Thousands of these cases 
now in use throughout the 
m world. Made in various 
i, sizes, styles and prices. 

Warranted to give com- 
plete satisfaction or no sale. 
} Beware ofa gross infringe- 

ment made of iron. 

Send for Illustrated Price 
ist to 


JOHN DANNER, 
Canton, O. 


30 ki Fine White Gold Edge Cards, name on 10c. 
Elegant Imported Cards; Birthday, Christ- 











mas, New Year, Valentine, Easter, 2 Scripture 
Text, 5 Reward, Sphere 10 cts. Any 5, one hand- 
5 cents. Sample Bonk 3s 25 cts, 


somely sringee, “ 


M. Shaw & Co., Jersey City, N. J 


A VALUABLE BOO 


K OF REFERENCE. 


The Standard Authority rity in the Correct Use of the 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 





Grammar of En 


Author of the Institutes of English Grammars, 


BY SAMUEL U. 


1100 Pages. Royal Octavo. 


PUBLIS 


THE 


olish Gammars 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION, HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL, 
BY GOOLD BROWN, 


The First Lines of English Grammar, ete., etc. 


Tenth Edition—Revised and Improved. 


ENLARCED BY THE ADDITION OF 


A COPIOUS INDEX OF MATTER, 


, am, ; 


A. M. 


Price, bound in Leather, $5; Half Morocco, $6.25. 


HED BY 


WILLIAM WOOD & CO., 56 & 58 Lafayette Place, New York. 





NOTICES OF THE GRAMMA 


“Tt covers the whole field of English Grammar, 
being truly ‘ a great thesaurus of grammatical 
knowledge.’ Asa work of reference it has no 
equal. 
amazing. In our own opinion every teacher; 
of this ‘Grammar of Grammars,’ for it is a final | 
authority from which there can be no appeal.” 
Gospel Banner. 


“There is scarcely a question, however knotty 


settling, by a full and patient investigation, those 
disputes which have so long vexed the student of 
grammar,” — Ohio Ed. Monthly. 


“Tt is the culmination of the labors of a lifetime 
earnestly devoted to philological studies, especial- 
ly in the interest of undefiled English. 


made the most practicable of books by the later 
labors of Mr. Berrian, in the compilation of a 
copious index, which gives easy reference, to | 
all matters treated in the text. Asa work of 
reference, no teacher can afford to be without it; 
as authoritative upon disputed points, at least 
giving the usage of all the grammarians of note, 
it is helpful to all who would cultivate purity and 
clearness of diction.”—New York Teacher. 


The perfection of the work is absolutely | 


every student, should have a copy in his library 


and intricate, that is not discussed with a view to | 


This great 
work has been repeatedly revised, and finally | | plete 


R OF ENGLISH GRAMMARS, 


“Ttisa vast reservoir of grammatical knowl- 
edge which every one who thoroughly under- 
| stands the English language should have in his 
library.’’—California Teacher. 
| “No progressive teacher can afford to be with- 
out it.’’— Massachusetts Teacher. 

“This is the great work of a great workman. 
| ‘The edition before us, the last revised, is beyond 
all question the most profound and critical work 
that ever appeared on the subject of language. 
Every professional teacher should have a copy of 
| the Grammar of English Grammars, placed side 
by side with his most valuable books of study and 
| reference. We should be glad to see a copy of 
| this work placed in every school-district library. 
—Voice of Iowa, 





“This volume is undoubtedly the most com- 
Grammar of the English language which 
has yet been published. The Historical Introduc- 
| tion contains chapters upon the ‘Science of Gram- 
mar,’ the ‘Origin of Language,’ ‘The Powers of 
Language,’ and the “ Best Methods of Teaching 
Grammar,’ which should be studied by every 
teacher. No teacher can afford to be without it, 
and it should be placed by the side of Webster and 
Worcester in every school as a book of refer 
ence.” —Educatianal Messenger. 





6 Barclay St, 
12 Vesey St, 


-E. B. BE 
SGHOOLAND LABORATORY A 


NJAMIN, newyork. 


Importer and Manufacturer of 


PPARATUS, PURE CHEMICALS, 


Agent for NON-BLISTERING PLATINUM. 


A very large stock of first-class Apparatus ; = Lt at lowest rate for best goods. Correspondence 
solicitec 























AUTUMN AND WINTER 
FRIENDS 
OPENING. 
AND — 
FOUR HUNDRED IMPORTE 
PUBLIC! = 
COSTUMES FROM WORTH, Pry. 
GAT, HENTENAAR, AND 
OTHER. — ' 
AUTUMN) i 
CELEBRATED MODISTES. 
AND ol 
CLOAKS AND GARMENT 
WINTER|_—_—_——— 
FROM PARIS AND BERLIN. 
STOCKS 
TAILOR-CUT SUITS, MILITARY 
ee Cas es 
COATS AND JACKETS. 
OPEN. 
A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 
MISSES’ AND CHILDRENS 
CLOAKS AND SUITS. 
ORDER 
a BOYS’ CLOTHING IN GREAT 
VARIETY "7 
MAIL 
on FINEST OF MELLINERY, 
rete. [IMPORTED AND OF Hom 
GRAPH, MANUFACTURE. 
PRICES TO SUIT ALL PURSES, 





CO-OPERATIVE 
DRESS ASSOCIATION 


(LIMITED), 
31 and 33 West 23d Street. 


~The New Moresque 


WILTON AND BRUSSEL 
CARPETS, 


in every handsome ART designs and 
colorings imported and for sale by 


W.&J. Sloane, 


BROADWAY, 
18th and 19th Streets. 








11D 


Establisied 






— 


Set of Chemicals, $31.50. 





CURT W. MEYER, 


ey Street, - - New York. 


Manutacturer of 


— Fhysicai & Chemical School Apparatus 


Holtz Improved Electrical Machines most 
eleg»utly tnished, S85, B30. S75 & 
Students’ Electrical Cabinet, with clemen- 
taly cuide, a perfect apparatus for all clase ex- 
periments, complete $1 
Tyndall’s Electrical Apparatus, designed to 
- company tis Lessons In dlectricity, 58 appara- 


G5. 
Physical and Chemical Apparatus, 
tor ibaa _— 100, 


sets. ot 
economically selected 
$150, S200, $300 and $45 

set of Lustruments to illustrate Seitour Stew- 
art's Physic Primer, incl, Holtz machine, $110, 

Cc hemical Apparatus, designed to accompany 
H. E. Roscoe's Chemistry Primer, #47. 

Set of Speci- 

mong #10. Elementary guide in electricity,— 

Co W Meyer 25c.; Lessons in electricity,— 








Catalogues on application. Send stamps. 





Tyndall, $1.00; Physic Primer,—Balfour Stewart, 
50c.; Chemistry Primer, H. EB, Roscoe, Svc. 
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For Fine Writing, No. 1, 303, a 
204, 389, and Stub Point, S49. 





AOA, 390, and Falcon, 878, DOS. 
G2" Sample Cards, Price Lists, etc., 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John St., N.Y. HENRY HOE, Sole Agent 


ul Ladies, 1TO. For Broad Writing 


For General Writing, 332, 


Other Styles to suit all hands. 
furnished on application. 





School Books 


Bought, Sold, 
Exchanged. 


We can supply you with a full line of stand- 
ard miscellaneous works, in exchange for any 
SCHOOL or COLLEGE Text Books you may 
wish to dispose of, thus affording you a favorable 
4 portunity of procuring or replenishing ) your 
rary. Send us memorandum of your Books, 
Bty ing dates, condition, etc., and we will submit 
offer. 


VAN WINKLE & WEEDON, 
90 Chambers St., New York City. 


SCHOOL BOOKS. SCHOOL BOOKS. 


We want all School-Book buyers in the 
United States to send usa list of the School 
or College Text-Books they use, either 
New or Second-Hand. Wehavein quantities 
almost every current School Book published, 
at prices lower than any jobbing house ™ 
United States. We will buy or exchange 
School Books in any quantity. 


WILLIAM H. KEYSER & CO., 


8. W. cor. 10th and Arch Sts., ‘Philadelphia, 
Entrance on Arch Street. 
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~The School Journal. 








stered at the New York Post Office for transmission through 
the mails as Seconp CLAss MATTER. 


Established 1870. 
The School Fournal. 


A Weekly Journal of Education. 
AMOS M. KELLOGG, Editor. 





_o—— 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educativnal Publishers, 


21 ParK PLace, New York 
——_o—————_ 
TERMS, 


$2.00 per year in advance. 
Special rates for clubs will be sent on application. 


The label on each paper shows up to what date the subscriber has 
aid. If the publishers do not by that date receive a request from the 
pscriber that the paper be discontinued, they will continue to send it. 
paper will, however, be stopped at any time thereafter, if the sub- 
iber 80 desires, and remits the amount due for the time he has re- 
ived it. 

Subscriptions for any portion of a year will be received. 

If the papers for a club are to be sent to one address, the pub- 
shers desire to have for reference the names of all the subscri- 

ers. They therefore requires that each club subscription be ac- 
ompanied by a list of the names and addresses of the persons who 

eto use the paper. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper changed, 
hould be careful to name not only the post-office to which they 

sh it sent, but also the one to which it has been sent. ll ad- 

esses should iuclude both county and state. 

Any person writing to renew either a single or club subscription 
n connection with which his name has not before been known to 
ne publishers, will please give the name of the person to whom 
he paper or papers have heretofore been sent. 

Subscribers wishing to introduce THE JOURNAL to their friends 
fan have specimen copies sent free from this office to any address. 

Advertising rates will be sent on application to the Business 

nager, JEAN ISIDORE CHARLOUTS, 21 Park Place, N.Y. - 
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THE OCTOBER NUMBER 


OF THE 


Scholar's Companion 


is full of fresh, interesting reading. The story of 
“Johnny and Billy” is illustrated by the frontispiece. 
With that the stories of this number are ‘ Patch,” 
“Kerim and the Carot,” a Persian tale,” ‘‘ Grandma’s 
True Story,” by Leoline Waterman, and ‘“* What Came 
of a Sprained Ankle.” J. Fulsom has an article on the 
various ways of travelling from ancient times up to the 
ascension of the first balloon, and J. H. B. gives a 
pretty little account of ‘‘A Vacation in the Country.” 
There are two biographical sketches, one of Dr. Somer- 
ville, and another of Brancroft, the historian. Two 
bright dialogues come in this number ; ‘Famous Battles’ 
tells us of how Agincourt was won ; and in the last pa- 
per on the ‘*Lake Poets” brief sketches are given of Lloyd 
Wilson, and Mrs. Hemans. Beside these there are ever 
and ever so many shorter pieces, but best of all is the 
announcement of the ART Prizes. The ‘ LETTER-Box ” 
s teeming with news from the lively little correspondents 
all over the country. Several enigmas are given and 
many questions are asked and answered in the ‘‘SCHOOL- 
Room,” and new ones are given out. All the depart- 
ments are in working order. This number is just such an 
om at should be ready for the Golden Month. Only 50 


ooo | Carolina. 





GET A BINDER. 





Every subscriber should have a binder for 
the JourNaL. We have had some made— 
the best in the world. They are made of| 


Bl PAT. July 3, 1677. fo 


° 
. 
7 
. 
. 
. 
$34 





heavy board, bound in cloth of a pretty dark 
olive-green color, with neat gold letter- 
ing on the side. Most papers charge $1.50 for 
them. We willsend one, postpaid, to any 
subscriber for $1.25. 


THERE is a growing tendency to bring the 
outside world into the school-room. The 
best teachers draw the pupils’ attention to 
the great events of the day. 








WE hope that all of our readers have 
viewed the brilliant comet now in the East. 
At about half-past four in the morning it is 
best seen ; it is there so conspicuous as to ex- 
cite astonishment in the beholder. 





THE import duty on books is now twenty- 
five per cent, except schools, libraries, etc. 
This we regard as a tax on knowledge, and 
as a hindrance to the spread of education. 
On this ground we favor the removal of the 
import duty. 





‘*] EARNESTLY desire to let in the light 
here,” writes one of our subscribers in North 
It is a golden sentence! Would 
that every teacher felt like that! He does 
not mean that heis going to stop with hear- 
ing recitations ; he intends to diffuse educa- 
tional light among the people: they need it 
in every place ; the work is only begun. 





WE desired to know if our educational 
notes and extracts from letters were wanted. 
We have been threatened with dire penal- 
ties if we suspend them. Of course we shall 
continue them. We take a good deal of 
pains to collect news that we deem valuable 
—news that has some point to it, and we 
want it to be read. It seems to be. 





WE publish this paper for the good of our 
subscribers. It is dedicated to the work of 
enlightening and improving the teacher. We 
need to know what isin the minds of our 
subscribers ; we desire to know their wants. 
On what particular point do you desire in- 
struction ? Write tous. Asarule we with- 
hold the names of correspondents, so none 
need fear to write. 


THOSE who think that women are incapable 
of voting intelligently would do well to take 
note that there is scarcely a leading paper 
without a lady editorial writer. The Chicago 
Signal, the Western organ of the W.C.T.U., 








is edited with ability by Mrs. Mary B. Wil- 


lard ; Our Union, at New York, by Mrs. 
Winslow ; Our Herald, Lafayette, Ind., by 
Mrs. Helen M. Gougar ; Our State Union, at 
Flint, Mich., by Miss 8. A. Rulison. These 
are illustrations of woman’s ability to discuss 
affairs relating to questions directly afiect- 
ing the needs of humanity. 


* 





A MOVEMENT has begun in this city to re- 
model the Course of Study, which looks 
promising. The public complain that it is 
too oppressive—causing too much mental 
strain onthe pupils. The true plan to pursue 
is to make the Course elastic; let mathemat- 
ics, language and science be fixed, but like 
the rest, be optional; the judgment of the 
principal and teachers determining whether 
a study shall be pursued or not. Let it be 
understood at the outset that the judgment 
of the principals of the public schools of this 
city counts for something. 


* 

TueE Board of Education has just raised the 
salary of Thomas Hunter, President of the 
Normal College of this city, to $7,500. This 
is just, for the position is one requiring most 
arduous labor. We rejoice that an educa- 
tional man can receive so good a salary. 
Shall we astonish any one if we say that in 
proportion to the labor, the pay is small ? 
We really think so. 

The civil district Justice of this city re- 
ceives $6,000 and hold court two or three days 
per week, and about two hours at that. They 
practice law the rest of the time and make 
asmuch more. The Police Justices get $8,000 ; 
the Supreme Court Judges get $17,500; the 
others get $15,000. Consider the grade of 
talent and the salary, and then say if the 
principals of our schools ought not to receive 
a better salary. 





= 





THERE are to be found in each number of this 
paper some of the most precious utterances of 
Pestalozzi, Froebel, Basedow, Comenius, 
Rotichios, Bacon, Locke, Rosseau and others; 
masters in the science of education. Some 
will pass these sentences by with no thought 
at all except that they are not easy to be un- 
derstood. But you thus do yourselves a 
wrong. What if your pupils should do the 
same thing with their hard sentences. What 
if they never studied once the meaning of a 
statement. They could never be educated, 
of course. So that we urge all to think over 
the sayings of the masters. 

See how the lawyer ponders on the deep 
sentences of Blackstone, Kent and Story ; 
such pondering gives force to hismind. And 
let it be added, deep thoughts cannot be 
made entirely transparent in words—there 
must be close study given by those who would 
grow intellectually. 





THE teacher who would do the most for his 
pupils will find it profitable to keep a mem- 
orandum book in which to enter under several 
heads those things he believes will be helpful. 

1. Things to be tried—and if found good, 
adopted. Under this heading, he will jot 
down any seemingly good plan about which 
he heard or read, that referred to teachers’ 
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meetings, reviews, roll of honor, incentives, 
examination, etc. 

2. Things to be changed—when a better 
way isfound. Under this heading he will 
note any defect or hinderance to the school’s 
prosperity; as, for instance, impoliteness, 
——’'s class too unruly, lack of promptness, 
low morals, etc. 

3. Things to be avoided. Under this head- 
ing he will write such items as: Jealousy 
between classex, too much singing, too much 
levity, etc. 

‘4. Things to be sought for. Under this 
heading he will record : A larger attendance, 
deeper interest, presence of the parents, more 
thorough preparation of lessons, etc. 





ScHOOL houses are less expensive than rebellions. 


Tue children of to-day will be the architects of 
our country’s destiny in 1900. 








IT is to me a perpetual wonder that any child’s 
love of knowledge survives the outrages of the 
school house. 





THAT man will be a benefactor of his race who 
shall teach us how to manage rightly the first years 
of a child’s education. 





AT present, the most valuable gift which can be 
bestowed on women is something to do, which they 
can do, well and worthily, and thereby maintain 
themselves. 





ONE-HALF of the time which is now almost wholly 
wasted, in district schools, on English grammar, 
attempted at too early an age, would be suf- 
ficient to teach our children to love the republic, 
and to become its loyal and life-long supporters.— 
GARFIELD. 





Some teachers arrange a series of “talks” from 
citizens of the town on Friday afternoons. These 
are not to be over ten minutes, and are interspersed 
with music, and generally arouse interest. They 
can be made powerful by having state lectures de- 
livered. 


TEACHERS who wish to use ingenious incentives 
that cannot possibly injure the moral tone of the 
school will be glad to know that, E. L. Kellogg & 
Co., are soon to issue a little treatise on this sub- 
ject. They invite correspondence as they have 
what will prove of signal aid. 








TuHIs generation is beginning to understand that 
education should not be forever divorced from in- 
dustry ; that the highest results can be reached only 
when science guides tie hand of labor. With what 
eagerness and alacrity is industry seizing every 
truth of science and putting it in harness. 





A NATION’s advancement depends upon its teach- 
ers. To make true progress each generation must 
give to the next something which it did not receive, 
but itself discovered or originated, and added to 
the common hereditary store. This then is the 
duty of the teacher toward the world, to help his 
generation to take a step higher in the scale of 
civilization.— The Teacher. 


WHEN I look back and ask myself what I have 
offered peculiarly for the cause of human instruc- 
tion, I find that I have established the highest, 
most advanced principles of instruction in the re- 
cognition of instruction as the absolute foundation 
of all knowledge and setting aside all single doc- 
trines, have endeavored to find the essence of teach- 
ing itself and the ultimate form by which the cul- 
ture of our race must be determined as by nature 
itself. —PESTALOZZI. 








‘a satel 

The constant contact with childish minds, which 
the teacher’s work necessarily involves, gradually 
causes a deterioration of intellect; his opinions are 
never questioned; he is constantly the wisest and 
smartest in his circle; there is nothing for him to 
aspire to. The teacher should seek an antidote in 
some form of intellectual activity outside of the 
school-room. If he does not; if he 1s contented to 


go on with the acquirements he has, he is sure to 
die; if he does not feel the need of going forward 
and knowing more each day, he is already dead. 





THERE is a general impression that good teachers 
ought to be employed in the higher grades, but 
that young and inexperienced teachers may be em- 
ployed, at low salaries, for the primary schools. 
This is a great mistake. The work of the primary 
schools requires tact and ability of the very highest 
kind, a thorough knowledge of child nature and the 
laws of mentat growth in its early stages, and wide 
experience. The best teachers ought to be employ- 
ed in the highest and lowest grades and these ought 
to receive the highest salaries. If any inferior or 
inexperienced teachers must be employed they 
should be put into the grades between the gram- 
mar and primary schools, at a lower salary than 
is paid the primary teacher. We suggested this 
plan to several school boards a year ago. They 
made the change at once and the results are very 
satisfactory. The school board at Weatherly, Mass., 
which took the lead in this matter, at present pays 
the primary teach $11 a month more salary than 
some of the teachers in the intermediate grades. 


Several other boards purpose making the change 
this coming year. —Educational Exchange. 
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LESSONS. 


By E. H. Scuuy ter, Summit. N. J. 


From a paper read before the Union County. N. J. Teachers’ 
Association. 


Perhaps in no part of a teacher’s work are more 
mistakes made, than in the assignment of lessons. 
To do this justice, the mental needs must be known, 
and the right kind and quantity of mental food 
must be given. A knowledge of psychology is es- 
sential. 

Successful teaching is that which works in ac- 
cordance with the laws of the human mind. And 
how can we adapt gur instruction to those laws, 
without a knowledge of them? The teacher must 
acquire this knowledge through a study of them 
asa study, or through experience in the school- 
room. The teacher should know the mental food 
suitable for the child; nor should he give in a day 
enough for several days, nor urge to excessive 
effort. 

As a rule, and especially with the young, the 
appetite {must exist before the food is placed before 
the pupil. The child is guided by what he wants 
to do, not by what he ought to do. The will is 
weak, the emotions strong. Therefore, present les- 
sons, in their most attractive light at first, yes, 
always; but expect to succeed best with the young- 
est, by making the attractiveness of the lessons 
the prominent motive. The will is to be strength- 
ened gradually, and finally, work may be required, 
because it ought to be done. 

2. The subject studied should be kept prominently 








in view. The pupil too often loses sight of the | 
subject in the text-book. Use the book asa help, ' 
never put it in place of the subject. Let the pupil 
know that what is in a book is but the expression | 
of what some one thinks or believes. 

3. Let us not limit our pupils to a single author. 
They will soon see that on few or no subjects do 
men agree on all points. This discovery will lead | 
them to think for themselves; and when a child | 
begins to think for himself in any branch, about | 
all the book can do is to supply material for. 
thought. 

4, The teacher’s knowledge and skill should guide 
the pupil in acquiring knowledge and skill for him- 
self. We should not do the child’s work, but give 
the child work to do. The knowledge should not 
be poured from teacher to pupil like water from a 
pitcher. A pupil may obtain much knowledge in 
this way without developing much mental power, 
which, after all, is the real end of education. 

In the use of a text-book: a few words about a 
lesson before it is learned is often of great value in 
awakening interest, and in guidinga pupil to the 
consideration of important points. A pupil may 
learn many facts about a subject without any clear 
idea of their relations. The teacher from his edu- 





cation is able to point out.their connection. 


‘newspaper; to write a letter without errors; to add 


, attempt to apply the science of education. It is 
























The class should come as to a table spread wit} 
good things adapted to their several appetites. 

Do examinations serve a good purpose in thggther ' 
development of a child’s mind? The habit of dajjgmeien“ 
examining pupils orally ppon the work alreaj 
gone over, will show the teacher where he fajg™juma 
in teaching, and give the pupils clearer views , 
the facts. The object of such an examinatig 
should by no means be for marking the pupil, by 
for correcting wrong impressions, and makiyy| 
right ones more vivid. Such examinations, or », 
views, if you prefer, lead to clear perception. e na 





THE CHILD. 





The activities, capacities and powers of the sou fi ach 
are of a purely receptive kind. The young chili 
hears a fondling voice, looks into a faithful ey. 
tastes the sweet milk, feels the mothers’ breast, th 
gentle lifting and carrying of the arms and th 
swinging motion of the cradle. These are sens ispl: 
impressions or sensations which flow in daily during 
the short moments of wakefulness. oth 

But the child has not merely sense-impression M, ¢< 
which bear he token of individuality ; it has sense. 
intuitions that is a multiplicity of sensations, whichfipe o 
are united together into a unit by the synthesis off)o v 
the interior sense. 

The sense-impression are the first, the sense-in-Muite 
tuitions the second, and the latter mark already «fyi 
step of the greater powerfulness of life in general, Moat 
and of the development of sense in particular. But, 
while the animal rises up into the world of ‘sense. 
impressions and sense-intuitions, the power of the Mot 
inborn and now greatly moving self-consciousness 
raises the sense-impression into preception, and 
thereby raises also, the sense-intuitions into intel Bult 
lectual intuitions. Intellectual intuition is each Hop 
conscious more distinct perception or unity of & 7 
several perceptions with an internal summary. he 

The mind ot the child now incessantly works on. 
He oktains mastery more and more swiftly, and 
more and more victoriously over the sense-impres- Hoo 
sions and sense-intuitions; the wealth of percep Hy 
tions and intellectual intuitions and his self-cer- Mp». 
tainty in them, because even greater; finally the Hy 
powers of intellectual intuition become IDEs. ru: 

But here comes in the need of a sign, that is, of a HBr 
word, not as if the word called forth the idea, not Fy, 
as if it were the creator of the idea, but it seems as 
the seal of the idea as the signature of a mental & 1 
possession. 

Long before the first attempts at speaking, a [Bp: 


| little hoard of ripening ideas has been formed, and Hy 


a joy, a rupture accompanies the first efforts to Bot 
speak ; for the child has need of feeling itself and en- oy 
joying itself in its self-certainty.—BusskE. b 





: l 
wv, THE QUINCY SYSTEM. 





The educational movement orignating in Quincy, 
Mass., has already exerted a powerful influence on FF 
‘teaching. The public had been dissatisfied with the JF" 
results of the schools. Their children had pursueda J 
course of study, yet were unable to read well from the 


up accounts quickly and correctly; or as Governor 
ware put it, ‘‘ graduates are leaving the schools 
soaked with lessons, who cannot put a thought 
into words or a purpose into action.” 

But what is the ‘‘Quincy system”? Col. F. W. 
Parker says: ‘‘ Fhe Quincy system, so-called, is an 


only an attempt, and compared with what can be 
done for children in public schools it is far from 
being a complete success. The results of the work 
in the Quincy schools mark the transition from the 
old lifeless text ways of teaching to the living way, 
which will develop the whole mind and the whcle 
man. The so-called Quincy methods learned and 
simply imitated would producé a result as poor as 
methods which we are trying toavoid. Now t 
answer the question. On the oneside is the nature 
of the mind to be developed, on the other the 
nature of the subject with which the mind is to be 
developed. The perfect adaptation in teaching of 


ee ha 


the subject to the mind isthe perfect method. Any 
book that treats thoughtfully of one or both sides is 
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he book for the teacher to read. First, study psy- | rially aids the instru i i 
d wigggpology in Porter, Hamilton, Spencer. Master the | and wean is of far Sceenarenanaehan oe uexomael a i. sar Ah sncerinaderd naan / 
es, [pe subject of sense preception before you take any |as an aid in securing to the children health.” _ TE REE 
in thigther step. Read Joseph Payne’s Lectures on the} A love for reading is fostered by the teacher who sl all a eect i 
f dailygmeience of Education, Lectures on Teaching by J. | takes some standurd book into the school-room and THE TARDY BOY. 
read) Fitch, Tate’s Philosophy of Education, Garvey’s reads from it, and talks about it until ‘‘each child Five minutes late, and the school is begun ; 
© fajjqmmfuman Culture, Spencer on Education, and kindred | is full of enthusiasm concerning it, and all are anx- What are rules for, if you break every one? 
Ws | ks. Above all, in the school-room ask yoursclf ious to read the book at their homes.” The princi- Just as the scholars are seated and quiet 
natiogamt every step,’ Why do I take this step? Have I|pals of the several schools are allowed to select You burry in with disturbance and riot. 
vi], bul good reason for it? Am I doing this because I | from the town library a certain number of books it Why did you loiter so long by the way ? 
LakinggmMas taught so or because my superintendent tells | proportion to their number of upils. and kee : All of the classes are formed for the day ; 
se eto do it in this way, or because it is adapted to|them for as aaa mrt x 0 , Peg _ Hurry and pack up your reader and slate— } 
e nature of the child’s mind ?” necessary. r ay ought Room at the foot for the boy that is late. ; 
Many teachers will see while reading this that/ Daily physical exercises are held in all the Quincy <a Se 
hey have secant eee teaching according to | schools under charge of a eutapetent aden. THE THRUSH’S SONG. 
hee dat tows sedealiae to-8 y ~ any-|children stand and walk. Prizes have been given| T° You and to me, to you and to me ; 
| ole, uti the h " o-do, and go through a/to the best school and also to the best individual; 4™4 be sings all the day, little girl, little boy, 
Sst, the ~ om init. Ther = ene tae rie little gymnasts in some of the schools, thus inducing a "a ann vee, we ay 8 
id the ———. h coder 5 or always excepting | healthy rivalry among teachers and children that ah Seng wane De 
Sense ” mY where one is called on for the active | has resulted in much good. Don’t you know ? don’t you ee ? 
turin splay 0 so many varieties of talent and ability as} The demand for Quincy teachers is so great that en es, 
ing, the school-room. There is no person except the | these pupil-teachers wish for a time to teach i 
| other. who need. to be 80 capable, so accomplished, | schools in which they rl work : + , AC , in the WHAT A LITTLE CHILD MAY DO, 
esi, constimmate in methods as the teacher. These |ship, and find abundant openines co Sr —_ How many deeds of kindness 
Sense-Mjwo, the mother and the teacher, make the scholar, | to go elsewhere : ' Pe ee tae =e many Say 
which 5 crates, the statesman, the theologian, the man, . “ ; Although it has 80 little strength, 
sis ofc woman. They take the tender, pliable, budding} IF there is one thing which it is desirable to gg ester psy sexrcaptins 
— BRature and surround it with circumstances best | Stamp idelibly on students, it is that of the superior Fagen : ane tO 
se-in-Muited to its individual development. For each | Worth of character. They are ready enough to ad- a mre ap staengin. to paws 
dy alpild has a nature of its own and requires special |™ire power of every sort. They are roused to en- For oth og a opnainn 
neral, Meatment. As the florist gives to each plant the thusiasm by intellectual ability, and in particular, —s ae 
But Mil, the warmth, the moisture, the stimulus, the by intellectual brilliancy.—Pror. Gro. P. FisHer. THE HONEY-BEE’S SONG, 
ense- Hun, the shade, as he prunes it at one time and at ‘ i" as Awake, little mortals ! 
f the Mnother allows it to flourish in wild luxuriance, so IT was proposed in the faculty of Yale College No harvest for those 
snes [ithe mother, the teacher, adapts to each child ac- that the honors of the college should be awarded on Who waste their best hours 
| and [Mording to its development, to its needs, the special a basis compounded of scholarship and correct be- In slothful repose. 
inté. Moture and treatment suited to it, changing this havior. President Woolsey told the faculty this Come out—to the morning 
cach Mess tithe to timne an the oleild changes. would have the effect to lower the standard of All bright things belong — 
y of fl The object of the Quincy System is to transform scholarship, and rather than have this done, he And listen awhile 
he public schools from machines to living organ- — prefer to plant cannon before the buildings To the honey-bee’s song, 
; a sms, to make growth take the place of drill, to put and blow them down. oe Ps i 
pe - te , . = silly winging, 
ti, fe and soul — routine, wrod make the school- EVERYTHING according to the ordering and course Industry ever its own reward bringing. 
9m a pleasure-house rather than a weary prison. | of nature, for all unnatural and arbitrary teaching 5 
‘ep i When a child leaves the Quincy Grammar School} ig injurious and weakens nature. Let at vot EVERY DAY. 
~Cer- Hho should be able to read well and understandingly everything without contrast and b “ inward 5 —T Little rills make wider strcamlets ; 
the ft sight ordinary reading, speak the English lan | sity. First the thing itself, then = Heese copes waco mp bmp nsnamial 
ruage correctly, write a letter in a neat, rapid and | meaning of the thing Sn Gulls Hthee Bi we * mavens Jom Che ccsen Lipowe, 
ofa Hiegible hand, perform any arithmetical problem he | substance. Rules without substa “y ] ae ipa mga, aster 
not Hivould be likely to meet in practical life, and be renee elles Aas aed oan ar fect see wh empha par 3 
s . ’ ’ 2 nt, ‘ as : s 
we tg think and reason. ; ; ; minute investigation. No authority is ee for any Pese: op nampa — ~ play’ 
e methods by which this most desirable result thing, if there is no reason and foundati for it ” ‘Silenatal tis omit 
; obtained cannot be given in full here, but they | no a pec vila A oa aoc ie it. Learn a little every day. 
> 8 Bimay be suggested. The recitation in History is | not radically explained anew , 1d se lly ir sary + eiaiea 
and Hithus conducted: Each pupil writes in the form of a| on r. " a a Se oes 
io , . . proof.—RaTICHIUs. At school, at home, or on the street, 
Better to a friend all he knows concerning a certain + Where’er you go, with whom you meet 
> opic, as, for instance the settlement of Montreal.| ISEE in this man (Froebel) the future reformer of Let pleasant smiles an index be 
his is not only an exercise in composition, but in| the education of the little children in their homes. To a heart within from mischief free. 
enmanship, orthography, punctuation, capitaliz- Only in the closest connection with his efforts will To mother’s voice, with willing heart, 
ing ond letter writing. The mistakes are afterward | it be possible for the female sex to obtain that cul- Give earnest heed ; act well! your part, 
ey, minted out and corrected, and the pupil, if apt, | ture and those means of help of which this whole And never from its precepts stray, 
on pon learns to write page after page correctly at| half of humanity is capable in order to fulfill in- In study, work or healthful play. 
the [erst draft. The pen is used as freely by the stu-|tellectually their high mission. Froebel will ex- The gentle child who tries to please, 
da pydent as the tongue in ordinary schools. cite the need for learning by learning; he will not Who will not quarrel, fret nor tease ; 
the J The recitation in Geography in the Grammar |alone develop receptivity according to Pestalozzi, Who will not say an angry word— 
ad (schools are sometimes thus conducted: A minature | but will develop men directly through productivity. That child is pleasing to the Lord. 
nor |"agon containing sand is wheeled before the class, | It is not difficult to point out that a reformation in ana 
ols (end the subject of the lesson practically illustrated | instruction can be easily attained on the ground of 155 BE. 
ht [poy what may be called world-building. Suppose | its demands, and that one may think of that reform- Listen to the water-mull, 
he subject is Africa. Teacher and. pupils outline | «ation without meaning total revolution, of which All the livelong day— 
v. he continent, heap up mountains in one place, | now and then there is foolish talk. Its radical de- Mow dhe ctenbiig f Ge wares 
an (g°00p out valleys in another, draw the lines of the mand, tnat we must let universal life, and especial- wees wo enpmnrtgar-A 
ig |_ater courses, locate cities, deserts, capes, until the | ly the life of nature, influence the child, will very — wngplenyse- gapama 
be [geal Africa seems to lie in little before them. They|rarely be able to adapt itself to the reality of : pesca _= : 
m (search with Livingston for the sources of the Nile, |things. The theory which considers the universe gate — — 
rk (@they push their way with Stanley across the Dark |as an organic whole, and man as a membe pe nemontec segs 
, 4 é -r of the : 
he (gontinent. whole in all, and which will allow the laws of edu- Senay eae 
y, The knowledge of the pupil as to the significance | cation to be dictated chiefly by the laws of life pea a 
je ge Words is aided by ‘learning at least four lines| governed Froebel through and through, governs — a — me 
id of choice poetry each week.” This exercise seem to/| the present time, and will make its influence felt ap nan phoma 
13 fy Uprove the pupil in reading and in the use of lan-| more and more in the educational field, and if we Take the lesson to yourself, 
1) |esvage in a marked degree. It is also an excellent|should find ten times another “conformity to ‘ Saving heart and tree ; 
re practice for the cultivation of the memory and a/|law” of all life as the parson’s son of Oberweisback ‘ a eer le peee 
0 er of much pleasure to the pupil. saw it.—LANGE. t raped ian lif 
e nearly all the Quincy Schools the children si - ° ¢ few cadeyerhaserrignf 
f [ep ifteen Binh ve mat gr “This furnishes a hai: : | Sam ~ at pe pass through this life de nora priceapeagiees~ dhe 
ant means of recreation, improves the voice, mate-| jn the next world. -SeURamom. od vendeur gar ig etaret gore 
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Power, intellect and strength 
May not, can not last, 

The mill will never grind again 
With the water that has passed. 
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TEACHING PENMANSHIP. 





NEATNESS.—Both teacher and pupil are inspired 
to do their best by clean, new books, bright pens and 
fresh ink. Encourage them not to blot the books. 
If one should occur, remove it at once by letting a 
blotter absorb the ink; often, nearly every trace 
may then be removed by arubber. Train the chil- 
dren to have a place for their materials, and to 
form the habit of keeping them in good order. 
Notice the ways of different ones, and if a pupil 
has a good habit commend it before the school. 
Others may follow; and the praise is a reward due 
the one who has tried. 

IMPROVEMENT. —Have the materials of fine quality. 
With beginners, even small hindrances retard pro- 
gress. Notice the faults of each while writing; sit 
down beside him and point out the mistakes, the 
slant of the letters, form, unevenness, etc. ; show 
how they may be overcome. Discourage flourishes 
with beginners. The faults show more clearly if 
the writing is plain, and are therefore sooner cor- 
rected. Keep constantly on the lookout for cramped 
hands. Have them write easily, and beauty may 
then follow with pains. Less writing from a copy- 
book and more time spent on doing well writing 
belonging to the general study will make better pen- 
men of the coming generation than we now have. 

StrmuLaTion.—At the beginning of the year a 
general talk with the pupils upon penmanship will 
arouse them and prove an incentive. Select two 
books from the past year’s work—the best and the 
poorest; suppress names, but compare them before 
the class; point out faults and graces. This, judi- 
ciously done, may induce the children to feel am- 
bitious to aim at the best. Little as they know it, 
anything but aiming at the best is tending toward 
the poorest. 

A good plan is, at the beginning of the year, to 
paste a specimen of each pupil’s handwriting in a 
scrap-book, telling them that at the end of each 
term another will go below it. When the year is 

passed this will show how much each has improved. 
Let the selections be made from some general 
piece of writing, the best to be had, but neither 
from the copy book or anything that has been 
written for that especial purpose. They should 
never know from what piece of writing the selec- 
tion will be made. Moreover, do not let them for- 
get the scrap-book. It will keep up the interest. 

Children brought into a habit of clean, careful 
work will have been taught a valuable lesson for 
life. 


+ — 
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GOING OUT. 


By J. T. Van Wyck. 

There is often a necessity that pupils should leave 
the school room; health and comfort often demand 
it. But how shall we reduce it toa minimum? 
The plan which I employ is to have a ten minutes 
recess at the end of every hour. This is advanta- 
geous in many ways. It refreshes the scholars, 
and thus they work with new zeal. Many do not 
leave the room. But howaboutthe hour? Dothey 
not want to go out then? I hangakey by the door, 
and when any one goes out he takes it with him. 
No one can go out when the key is not on the nail. 
When he returns he signs his name on the slate at 





my desk, placing opposite to his own name the num- ; not see it. 


ber of minutes he was out. At the top of the slate 
is written these words : ‘‘I could not wait.” I have 
the scholars understand that when they sign their 
name, they make the above statement I try to 
make them trustworthy by trusting them. The 
names are seldom signed, This plan requires no 
machinery. 

I would never punish or disgrace one child by re- 
warding another, for doing or leaving undone what 
was beyond the power of the first. The whole re- 
a or marking system is vicious. Punish- 
ment should be reserved for idleness, thoughtless- 
ness and cussedness, 
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DAY AND NIGHT. 


PRIMARY CLASS. 
Teacher. Every twenty-four hours is divided into 
two periods; what are they called? 
Pupils. Day and night. 
T. What makes the day; how do you know it is 
day? 





Because it is light. 

. What makes the night? 

The darkness. 

What makes the light? 

The sun. 

What does the sun do in the mosming? 
It rises. 

What does it do at night? 

It sets, 

Where; where it rose? 

. No; on the other side. It sets in the west, and 
rises in the east. 

T. How is that? 

P. It moves from east to west. 

T. That is only what it seems to do. Now, listen. 
Did you ever ride along in the steam-cars, and, 
looking out, have it seem as if every thing was 
moving past you, while you were sitting still? 

P. Yes, ma’am. 

T. Well, that is just the way with the earth mov- 
ing in space. Itis the earth that moves, not the 
sun, but the earth goes so fast that it seems exactly 
asif it were the sun; but we are sure thatit is not. 
It is the earth going smoothly upon its axis. Did 
any one of you ever see the axle of a wheel? 

P. Yes, ma’am. 

T. What is it? 

P. It’s the thing that goes through the wheel, 
and which the wheel turns on. s 

T. That is good; that is about like theaxis of the 
earth. 

(The teacher should then take the globe and show 
them the axis and how it turns from right to left.) 

T. There is no real rod through the earth, but 
the earth turns exactly as if there were, and this 
(pointing to the north end of the rod) is called the 
north pole, and this is called the south pole. (Place 
the globe so that the end she points to as north is 
in the proper position with regard to the points of 
the compass, as understood in that room; the 
north pole toward the north.) 

T. Which is the north pole? 

P. (Answer.) 

T. Which is the south pole? 

P. (Answer as before.) 

(Now place the globe so the sunlight, or lamp 
light, shines strongly on one side, and turn the globe 
gently, illustrating day and night. This must be 
done slowly and patiently until they fully under- 
stand it.) 

T. This dark side we will call night, and this 
place where I put the chalk mark is where we live. 
Now, as I turn it around do you see the light 
gradually appear on this side? That makes the 
morning light, and now it is like sunrise here; now 
itis noon; now sunset and twilight; now it isnight 
again. 

(Have the globe set near the wall or some plain, 
perpendicular surface, and let the children see the 
shadow which it throws.) 

T. This shadow is just such as the earth throws 
on the sky, so we can see the starsat night. The 
sunlight is so strong that we cannot see them in the 
day-t me, although they are there just the same. 
The sun is in the sky just the same on a rainy day 
as on a pleasant one, only the air is so thick we can- 


YHSysSWSWHDANS 


T. How long does it take the earth to turnall the 
way round? 

P. Twenty-four hours. 

T. Yes, that is right. From twelve o’clock one 
noon to twelve o'clock the next noon the earth has 
turned around once, and that makes just twenty- 
four hours. 

(It may be further impressed upon them, by let- 
ting one child act as the sun and another the earth. 
Do not go into the further details of seasons or 
length of days. Get this fact well settled, and 





take another time for the remainder), 








For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
SCHOOL-ROOM SKETCHES. 


By Pautous, N. Y. City. 

In a visit to one of the up-town schools, the p 
cipal related the following incident: 

I went into one of the class-rooms on one occagiy 
when the teacher called up one of the pupils x 
said tome. ‘I wish you would take him ou 
my class. I can do nothing with him.” 

I looked at the little’ fellow who stood quig 
looking down at the floor, and I said ‘“‘Why, wh; 
the matter? Is heso very bad? Don’t you thi 
you can do something with him ?” 

‘‘No! nothing at all. There is nothing good ; 
him. I can’t make anything of him. He is all bag 
_ “What! all bad! Oh, I hope not !” and turniy 
to the boy I said. ‘‘Look upatme. This is a ve 
bad report your teacher gives. What shall we ¢ 
I think there is something good in you. Novy. 
would like to see some of the good boys.” 

The teacher called some five or six of them, a) 
they stood up, and told one of them to step for 
ward, which he did. I looked at him, and then y 
the culprit, and I said. ‘‘I think we can find som 
thing good in him. He’s not all bad.” 

I looked at the good boy from head to foot. fj 
shoes were durty and had no ‘“‘shine” on them. 
looked at the little fellow before me, and saw thaj 
his shoes were clean, with an attempt at a polisi 
which struck me asa point. So I said. 

‘‘Here’s something good right away. Harry | 
a good boy, but he forgot to clean his shoes. By 
here’s Jimmy, that has his shoes clean. Wh 
cleaned your shoes, Jimmy ?” 

‘*T did it myself, sir !” 

‘*Who put it into your head ?” 

‘Nobody, sir. I did it myself.” 

‘“Now, then, boys,” said I, “here’s something 
good in Jimmy. He’s not al/ bad—not quite so bai. 
Here’s one good thing to start with—I think we can 
find some more good things. Jimmy, would yu 
rather be a bad boy or a good boy ?” 

‘‘T’d rather be good, sir !” 

‘* Would you really—now? Stop and think abou 
it. Would you really rather be good boy tha 
bad 9” 

“Toa, ae.” 

‘* Well now, we have two good things. He tris 
to keep clean, all of himself, and he would rather 
be good than bad. I think we can try him. Wil 
you try, Jimmy ?” 

‘* Yes, sir !” 

‘* Well, then, boys, shall we try Jimmy a little 
longer, before we put him out of our class ?” 

To which all the boys and, the teacher answered 
with a hearty, *‘Yes sir !” and the little fellow went 
to his seat with the sympathy of his classmates, 
and my own. 

‘* By the way,” said the Principal, ‘‘you know | 
never want to do anything to make my scholar 
lose their self-respect. In that reason I never allow 
my teachers to report a scholar publicly before their 
classes. I try to keep these things as much between 
the teachers and myself as possible, and I endeavor 
to have the scholars teel that they are responsible for 
their own character and the good character of the 
class. As the complaint in this case was made in 
the presence of the whole class, I tried to make 
the best use of it I could,” 

‘More than a year has passed by, and I do not 
recollect having had Jimmy under my personal re- 





proof since that time.” 


I could not help admiring the tact as well as the 
moral insight of that principal, and I went away 
from the school and earnestly wishing him a thou- 
sand blessings upon his work.” 





Take a fine needle and wipe it with an oily cloth, 
then lay it gently upon the surface of some water 
in a basin. It will float for some time because a quan- 
tity of air adheres to the needle sufficient to buoy 
it up. In this way insects are enabled to walk oD 
the water. Their feet are covered with little fine 
hairs which incluse a certain amount of air, and 
as each foot is put down it forms a cup-like depres 


sion on the water and displacesair enough to float 
the insect, 
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For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
LESSONS IN NATURAL HISTORY. 


HIGH SCHOOL. 

One of the curiosities of the Island of Tunor, 
Eastern Archipelago, is described as a species of 
wil bee, the Apis dorsata, which abounds there in 
great numbers. These bees build the most remark- 
able and largest honey combs. They are suspend- 
ed from the loftiest branches of the hig’ est trees. 
They are semicircular in shape, and often measure 
three or four feet in diameter. The wax made by 
these bees is one of the principal exports of the is- 
land. They are described as being the most pro- 
ductive of all bees, and without a doubt will be in- 
troduced into the largest apiaries of this country 
before very long. 





For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
LESSONS IN CHEMISTRY. 


HIGH SCHOOL. 

Two years ago at a mine operated near Milton, 
Cal., water came in and work stopped. They used 
a large iron bound and iron bailed bucket when the 
mine was worked; to keep this from falling to 
pieces during the suspension of operations it was 
let down into the water. Next season when it was 
drawn up, behold, what a change! It was copper 
bound and copper bailed. From this quite an in- 
dustry has sprung, and the mine has been sustain- 
ing itself from ore water ever since. The water 
contains an acid, which has the property of taking 
into solution particles of iron, which are put into 
it, and it has, itself, copper in solution, which it 
lets go, particle by particle as the iron is picked up. 
It is a only simple chemical change, but affords quite 
an industry. This consists of taking bundles of 
scrap iron and old tin to the mine, where it is 
thrust into vats of water which has been caught 
up. The metals are soon changed to copper; the 
residue of the iron takes the form of a black stream 
and flows away. To make sure that the metal 
is thoroughly changed one vat is placed below an- 
other down the bank to the river, and, when the 
water escapes, it has eaten its full of iron and left 
pay for its meal in genuine copper. This mine 
might make another profit still if it would get a 
chemical into the water that would make the 
iron lay down, which now as a black flood, the 
water carries down the Stanislaus River. 
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IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 





By Geo. D. SHULTZ. 

It is necessary to fill the pupil’s hands full of 
work, and’yet it is not always easy to dothis. My 
plan is to divide the work into two parts, (1) the 
school studies, (2) the general work. Under the 
first come the arithmetic, grammar, etc., etc. 
Under the second come readings, recitations, dia- 
logues, topic-exercises, compositions, reports of 
committees, gymnastics, short lectures, reading of 
journal, the library, museum, general information, 
etc., etc. 

I contrive to have such a pressof business that 
there is no time for mischief. If any oneis idle I 
put some work on him. This operates favorably 
for the school and for him. I have the school open 
in the morning at the tap of a bell; at this a desig- 
nated pupil comes forward and reads the first verse 
of a selection from the Bible; the school reads the 
next and so on; thena pupil at the organ gives the 
key note and all start off ina song, closing with a 
chant of the Lord’s Prayer. 

A tap of the bell brings forward a class in read- 
ing, all the rest are studying. Then follows read- 
ing of the journal of yesterday; if any good has 
been done it is praised, if evilitis censured. Then 
comes another class in reading; then follows two 
short recitations; then a report of a committee on 
the order of the playground in the afternoon of the 
day before. The report on the forenoon order was 
read in the afternoon, then a lesson; then a dia- 
logue; then a lesson on morals; then gymnastics; 
then recess; then a report on general information, 
current events, etc, All of this is done mainly by 





the scholars. I merely keep them at work. They | Nihilists to prevent his transmitting the crown to 
elect their committees, see to the order, call out the | his legitimate successors. 


classes, dismiss at recess, report on great events, | 
eth anniversary of his services as the prime minis- 


etc., etc. My desk is in the corner of the room; 
the platform is occupied by one of the managers, 


Prince Bismarck has just celebrated the twenti- 


ter of Prussia. He found his King harassed by 


one of which is the president. It is somewhat on | domestic party troubles, and hated by nearly every- 


the plan of the English government. I explain it 
to them and they like it. I like it because it gives 
them something to do with the school. The com- 
mittee on the order of the playground play, but 
also see to the order. 

BrigF Hints.—Make your school a subject of 
study. Think of it as a thing that can be moulded, 
beautified, magnetized; as something that reflects 
you; as something that can have your spirit put 
init. Think of it asa garden; look to see that all 
things in it grow beautiful. 

2. Give variety to your work. Do not pursue a 
dull round. Be original; keep the children expect- 
ing something. Do not let them feel that they 
have got to the bottom of your attainments at any 
time. 

3. Be careful about the Janguage you use. Look 
out for the verbs sit, sat, lay, lie. Use choice lan- 
guage, and teach your pupils to use such language. 

4. Become skillful on the blackboard. If you can- 
not write easily and handsomely on the blackboard 
‘stay in” and practice until you can. Can you 
draw neatly on the blackboard? You should be 
able to make neat pictures, it will stimulate and 
teach the children wonderfully. 





TALKS WITH THE PUPILS. 





ABOUT KINDNESS. 

In the first place, a boy or girl who is kind and 
helpful is twice as happy as one whoisnot. Try it 
and see. If you are pleasant to any one which way 
do you feel, discontented or ha »py? If you do some- 
thing that any one likes how do you feel after- 
ward? Why, you havea pleasant sort of notion 
that you have made a friend, haven't you? Well, 
now, suppose you know any one dislikes to hear a 
door slam, and when you go out you slam the door, 
how then do you feel? Why you think, I don't 
eare; she ought not to mind it; don’t you?’ Do you 
think you enjoy your play as well, when you are 
out with your mates, and think of that door? No, 
Iam sure you don’t. Suppose you go back and 
close it quietly again, as soon as you find it has 
slammed, what 1s the result? The persons you 
vexed feel that you did not mean to be unpleasant, 
or if you did youare sorry; so the annoyance is 
passed for them, and you can go out and play, 
being sure you have done one kind thing for that 
day anyway. Tryit; perhaps some of you have 
already begun to think of yourselves—not first, but 
last. 





DIARY OF EVENTS. 

Oct. 10. Two men were burned to death in Onta- 
rio, through a quantity of unslacked lime having 
produced spontaneous combustion. — The Tariff 
Commission held a session at Pittsburg, Pa.—Money 
and other relics have just washed ashore at Man- 
ahawkin, N. J., from a vessel wrecked in 1860.— 
The U. 8. training ship Portsmouth arrived at New- 
port from Madeira. What is a training ship ‘— 
Forty-eight new cases of yellow fever at Pensacola. 
The disease also continues its ravages in the Mexi- 
can valleys along the Rio Grande. What is the 
cause’—The proposed English counsel for the de- 
fense of Arabi Pasha will not be allowed; besides, 
the pleadings will be in Arabic.—There are from 
thirty to forty fatal cases of cholera daily in the 
town of Manila.—The Indians at the San Carlos 
agency, Arizona, seem greatly ‘lissatisfied and com 
mit frequent inroads.—Mr. D:vitt in a speech at 
Wexford, arraigned landlordism as the cause of 
crime and disorder in Ireland? Is this so?—-Sultan 
Pacha, president of the Egyptian Chamber cf Nota 
bles is opposed to the maintenance of the joint for- 
eign control.—The U.S. Superior Court re-assem- 
bled for the October term. Tell about this. 

It is believed that Alexander III. was privately 
crowned Czar of Russia during his recent visit to 








Moscow, If this is true it foils the desigus of the 


body in what was then called Germany. To-day 
the King is an Emperor, Bismarck a prince anda 
chancellor, and Germany a great empire of over 
forty-five million people. 
: wiihcssieciiicel 
THE MUSIC LESSON. 
CHARACTERS: Jeremiah Trombone, Prof. of Music ; 
Tom Roberts, a favorite pupil; Sam Jones, Billy Kelly, 
Jun Turner, dilatory pupils. 
[Enter Trombone and Roberts from different sides; 
Roberts a little ahead. | 
Trombone. (Laying down his hat and cane.) Why, 
good morning, Master Roberts! You are very prompt. 
I thought I should be here before you. 
Trom. Well, you remember you said you wished to 
see me for something in particular a half hour before 
the other boys came. 
Trom. Oh, yes; I had forgotten it. Now, Tom, Tl 
tell you what I want. There are three boys in the 
lower class that did not know a word of their music les- 
son yesterday, and I promised them an extra drill this 
morning. 

Tom. Then I may as well go, as (I suppose I'll be in 
the way. 

Trom. Oh, no. The fact is 'm engaged at another 
school this marning, and I want you to give the boys a 
drill. You are one of the best pupils I have in the 
class. 

Tom. Do you think me capable of teaching the boys? 

Trom. Entirely so. 
dnl. Here (hands a ratan), take this to beat time with, 
and if they don’t sing well, beat them with it. Tll go 
and send them in from their class-rooms. (Evit.) 

Tom. I guess I can beat the boys better than I can 
I'm in a pretty fix. Trombone thinks I can 
teach music, when I dont know ** Old Hundred ” from 
“Yankee Doodie.” Never mind, I know the boys, and 
we'll have some fun, anyway. (Enter threeboys.) Here 
Well, boys, I suppose you have come in to 


Now, Tom, give them a good 


beat time. 


they come ! 


finish the lesson in music which you missed yesterday. 
Sam. Yes, into the 
music room, we would find a teacher here ; but be did'nt 


old Trombone said if we came 
say you missed your lesson too, I supposed it was only 
Jim and Billy and I, 

Tom. { did’nt miss my lesson. I never miss any. 
Prof. Trombone wished me to give you a good drill in 
music. 

Billy. You give usa drill? Ha! ha! that’s bully. 

Jim. Solsay. Tom Roberts turned drill-master in 
music. 

S. [suppose we must make our bow, and say Profes- 
sor Roberts. 

Tom. I confess, I think myself it is a little funny for 
you. Each of you knows more about music than I ; but 
Professor thinks I am smart, you know, and it will be a 
I'll go to my room and get some 
music, for 1 see you have brought none with you. (Ewit.) 

B. Boys, what shall we do? 

S. Play the dickens with Tom, that’s what I'll do. 

J. Yes, and he'll report us, and then we'll get Hail 


good get off for you. 


Colambia. I'm going to behave myself anyway. I 
know how Old Trombone’s ratan feeis. 

B. Tom Roberts don't know one tune from another. 

S. Then we can sing anything we please, 

J. Sam, you and I can'tsing. Billy will have to do 
the whole for us. 

B. Don’t you know any tune, boys? 

S. I know the chorus to the * Battle Cry of Free- 
dom.” 

J. So do I, if somebody else sings it. 

B. Vl tell vou then, boys, what we'll do. 
solo and you will come in on the chorus. 

S. “Clare if | know when the chorus comes in. 

J. Well, I can come pretty near it. 

B. Tl tell you what 'ddo. When I get to the end of 
the solo, Tll snap my fingers and then you come in 
quick. 

S. Good! Then we'll make no mistake. 

B. Now, be careful, boys, and do it right. 

(Enter Tom with music.) 

Tom. Boys, stand in a row and I'll ask you some ques- 
tions on the rudiments, after which we'll have some 
singing. (They stand as directed.) Sam Jones, what is 
music ? 


I'll sing a 
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S. A noise made by opening your mouth wide and 
screaming. 

Tom. Very good. Billy Kelly, tell me how music is 
produced. 

B. According to Sam’s definition, I think it is best 
produced by the ratan. 

Tom. Very well said. 
the legs.) 

J. Oh! Oh! Idon’t like that way to produce music 
nor the music either. I thought you were going to 
teach the rudiments. 

B. I think he is rude enough in his teaching. 

Tom. No ruder than you in your answers, sir ; but we 
will proceed. Jim Turner, what is a sharp? 

J. Something pointed, like Billy Kelly, for example. 
He is a sharp boy. 

Tom. Very good, sir. I could’nt answer better my- 
self. Sam, what is a flat? 

S. A number of rooms on one floor, sir. 

Tom. Excellent! excellent! I think Mr. Trombone 
will be pleased when I report this lesson. One more 
question on the rudimeuts. Which of you can tell me 
the relation of asharp to a flat. (Silence) Cannot any 
of you tell? (Billy holds up his hand.) Well, Billy, 
what do you say? 

Tom. What was it? 

B. Well, you see they were each helding up the other, 
and No. 1 says to No. 2, ‘‘ Careful, Teddy, if you don’t 
see sharp you'll be flat.” 

Tom. Capital! Nothing could be clearer. Now for 
singing. Sam, you can sing better than I—suppose you 
start off. 

S. No, I can’t sing, but Billy Kelly can. 

Tom. Well, let Billy begin then. What will you sing? 

B, Well, I suppose you would like something patriotic. 
I propose that we sing the *‘ Battle Cry of Freedom.” 

Tom, That's grand. The very song they sang at the 
Battle of Bunker Hill. 

B, Now, boys, be sharp on the chorus. (Sings.) 
‘* Mary had a little lamb it’s fleece was white as snow.” 
(Snaps his fingers.) 

Boys. ‘‘Shouting the Battle Cry of Freedom.” 

B. ** And everywhere that Mary went the lamb was 
sure to go.” (Snaps.) 

Boys. ‘‘ Shouting the Battle Cry of Freedom.” 

Tom, Bravo, boys. I could not excel you. Goon 
with another verse. 

B. ‘It followed her to school one day, it was against 
the rule.” (Snaps.) 

Boys. ‘‘Shouting the Battle Cry of Freedom,” 

B. ‘It made the children laugh and play to see the 
lamb at school.” (Forgets to snap.) Why don’t you 
sing ? 

Boys. Why don’t you snap your fingers? 

B. Really, Mr. Roberts, you must’nt blame the boys ; 
it was my fault. 

Tom. Well, we can’t give it up so. Can’t you give us 
another verse? 

B. (Scratching his head.) Oh, yes, now boys, ready 
on the snap. (Sings.) ‘ And so the teacher turned him 
out, but still he lingered near. (Snaps.) 

Boys. ‘Shouting the Battle Cry of Freedom.” 

B. *‘ And waited patiently about till Mary did appear.” 

Boys. ‘‘ Shouting the Battle Cry of Freedom.” 

Tom. Splendid, boys, splendid. Old Trombone could 
pot beat it. Come with me, and 1 will make a splendid 
report about the music lesson. (All bow and leave.) 


+. 


EVERY-DAY HEROES. 


Let me try it. (Hits him on 








FOR RECITATION. 

Ob, yes; and they are all around us ; 
And in every walk of life! 

Heroes the best that stand the test, 
In many an unmarked strife ; 

Heroes of home, of shop, of farm, 
And at duty’s call alone, 

Though unaware of honor’s share, 
And by noisy fame unblown. 


Oh, yes ; they are all around us, 
And to instance their deeds were vain, 
So hidden away in the crowds are they, 
In the paths obscure and plain ; 
From those whose chivalry, unesteemed, 
Through a lowly life-time shines, 
To such in the rout whose acts stand out 
For the rest, like starry signs. 


And nothing is lost, though hidden, 
That springs from heroic seed ; 
In the larger force, and the higher course 
That are shaped from a single deed, 
The environment of a mass of men 
May brighten and spread a » 
Till the deeds shall throng all paths om 
Jo the glory of all the race.—New Yor 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES 





NEW YORK CITY. 

Mr. D. P. Linpsiy, the well-known author of ‘‘ Taki- 
grafy,” the best short-hand system yet discovered, gives 
instruction in the art—one hour daily at 252 Broadway, 
from twelve to 1 o’clock. 

Mr. Wm. A. Owen, M. D. G. S. 37, says the 
ScHOOL JOURNAL is recognized as our city paper. It 
is the duty of the city schools to support it. For four 
cents a week a teacher can get a constant supply of valu- 
able ideas from the JOURNAL, worth dollars to them. 

Tonic-SoL-Fa.—Prof. T. F. Seward has classes in the 
Tonic-Sol-Fa method at the Grand Conservatory, 46 W. 
28rd street, every evening. Mr. Seward is the best re- 
presentative of this method in this country, and is cn- 
thusiastically devoting himself to introducing it. It is 
making steady headway, and is bound to be adopted. 

ELSEWHERE. 

Oxnt0.—Rev. O. J. Waite, of Franklin, N. H., has ac- 
cepted the presidency of Antioch College. 

Kansas.—The Republican nominee for Supt. of Pub- 
lic Instruction is a lady, M. Belle Ebright. 

PuiILa.—Judge Alison has been chosen to succeed the 
late Dr. W. H. Allen as President of Girard College. 

VERMONT.— Mrs. Sarah B. Jacobs of Boston, has given 
$5,000 to the University of Vermont, for the endowment 
of five scholarships. 

Conn.—A law passed by the last iegislature author- 
izes the town school boards of this State to require in- 
struction upon the evils of intemperance. 

AMHERST.—Since the introduction of the system of 
self-goverment at this college, the average scholarship 
is said to be much higher than formerly. 

Dr. Lyon Playfair, the deputy speaker of the House of 
Commons, is now on a visit to this country. His scien- 
tific attainments are great and varied, especially in 
chemistry. 

OREGON.—The State Universisy is doing excellent 
work with very little money. Mr. Henry Villard is its 
chief benefactor, having made large gifts for library, 
scholarships, etc. 

KENTUCKY.—The salaries of white and black teachers 
in Louisville have at lasi been equalized, in view of the 
fact that examinations are passed equally well by the 
colored teachers, and as good work is done afterward. 

NEw HAMPsHIRE.—The Agricultural College at Han- 

over will admit women pupils at its next term, who will 
be given a special course of study, including butter and 
cheese making, and all the various other branches of 
dairying. 
NEw JERSEY. - The regular monthly meeting of the 
Jersey City teachers’ association is held at 3.45 p.m. at 
the High school, Bay street ; meeting days are the third 
Wednesdays of the month. On Sept. 20th Hon. E. A. 
Apgar, State Supt., made an address. 

A PEAL of five bells, given Yale College by Robbins 
Battell and sister, has been hung in Battell Chapel. The 
peal is founded on the major triad of G, and comes 
from Belgium. The heaviest bell weighs 1,475 pounds, 
and is nearly forty-one inches in diameter. 


St. Lovuis.—Mrs. Mary F. Henderson offered in April 
lust a prize to the pupils of Kirswood Seminary for the 
best essay upon ‘‘Common Sense About Women.” 
These were handed in without names, and the prize 
proved to be won by a young Cherokee Indian, who has 
since graduated and gone home to the Territory to live. 


Texas. —A fine school has been opened at Rhea’s Mills, 
under the charge of L. Lee Dye. He says: ‘‘ Our pur- 
pose is to teach pupils to think—to think independently 
—to seek truth for truth’s sake; and this presupposes 
the fullest development possible of the thinking powers ; 
also the ability to concentrate the entire energies of the 
mind on any subject regardless, as it were, of the sur- 
roundings.” May itsucceed, for Texas only needs schools. 


ILL.—It appears that it has been decided here that if 
Christmas, New Years, etc., fall on Sunday, the teacher 
cannot have the Monday succeeding for holiday unless 
the trustees give him permission.—There has just been 
another large schcol building finished at Galesburg.— 
A new school house was needed at Streator, and, as the 
town treasury was empty, Mayor Plumb built a fine one, 
with $40,000 at his own cost, 

PHILADELPHIA.—Pres. Wm. H. Allen of Girard Col- 
lege died Aug. 29th. All the presidents of that institu- 
tion have been Christian laymen, the terms of the 
endowment forbidding clergymen even to enter the 





college grounds, Dr. Allen was for several years presi- 


dent of the American Bible Society, and he was an x, 
tive worker for the religious and moral development » 
the eleven hundred orphan boys who form the body 
students in the college. 

NEW ENGLAND.—The next Semi-Annual Meeting y 
School Superintendents will be held in the rooms of th 
School Committee, Mason street, Boston, Friday, O¢, 
27, 1882, at 9.15 o’clock. Tbe following subjects will }, 
discussed , ‘‘ High School Graduation Exercises,” by 4 
P. Stone, Springfield, and H. F. Whittemore, Wey. 
boro’: ‘School Exhibitions,” by R. C. Metcalf, Bos 
ton ; Thomas Tash, Portland, Me.; H. F. Harrington, 
New Bedford ; D. H. Daniels, Brookline, Mass.; A. p 
Marble, Worcester ; J. G. Edgerly, Fitchburg. 


SouTtH AMERICA.—The great current of Italian ej. 
gration has been directed to South America, and espe 
cially La Piata. In the republic of Uruguay there ay 
now about 450,000 inhabitants, and there land at Monta 
video every year about 17,000 Italian emigrants. It js 
calculated that from 1857 to 1874 more than 459, 
Europeans have landed, and that from 1875 onward the 
ave.age annual number of emigrants was 40,000. During 
the last few years Italian emigration to Buenos Ayres 
amounted to 1,000 persons a week. At Rio Janeiro the 
official cenxus of 1879 marked the landing of 22,000 emi. 
grants, of whom 9,000 were Italians. Of late year 
Italian emigration seems tending more toward the 
United States. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass.— Arthur Gilman of Cambridge, 
says : The Longfellow Memorial association has been or. 
ganized in Cambridge to provide a suitable memorial to 
the poet near his old home. There 1s a piece of land 
oppesite the house in which he lived which was kept 
open during Mr. Longfellow’s life-time that he might 
have a free view of the Charles River and the hills be. 
yond. It was in a room looking out upon this favorite 
scene that he wrote “‘ Excelsior,” ‘‘The Children’s Hour,” 
** Maidenhood” and other poems which have made his 
name dear to the young, and the association aims to 
buy the land, lay it out asa garden, build there a me. 
morial to the poet and keep the place, so endeared by 
association, forever open to the public. The contribution 
of one dollar or more makes one an honorary member of 
the association, but in order to give the children through- 
out America a share in this memorial, the association 
invites contributions of ten cents. In order that 1t may 
be made easier to collect and forward these gifts, teach- 
ers and superintendents are requested to act as agents, 
For every ten such subscriptions a package of ten me- 
morial cards will be mailed to the address of the sender 
in order to be distributed to the several contributors, 
The card contains an excellent portrait of Mr. Longfel- 
low, a view of the house in which he lived, and one of 
his poems in a fac-simile of his handwriting. It is also 
thought that a package of these cards may sometimes 
be found an acceptable and appropriate present from 
teachers to scholars. Contributions should be sent to 
Johr Bartlett, treasurer, post office box 1590, Boston, 
Mass. Single cards will not be sent. 


THE PEABODY EDUCATION FunD.—The Trustees of 
this fund for the advancement of education in the 
Southern States met Oct. 10, m the Fifth Avenue Hotel. 
Those present were Hamilton Fish, R. B. Hayes, Chief 
Justice Waite, Bishop Whipple of Minnesota, Judge 
Manning, Anthony Drexel, A. H. H. Stuart, William 
M. Evarts, Col. Theodore Lyman, and J. L. M. Curry. 
General Agent J. L. M. Curry read a report nearly an 
hour long. He said that although the administration of 
the fund has been in operation since 1867, yet the people 
at the South persist in the impression that the fund is a 
charity for the poor, and that all schools which comply 
with the conditions of the fund are entitled to assistance 
according to the number of pupils taught. The fact is, 
Mr. Curry said, that the trustees select the schools and 
localities themselves. Another prevalent error is that 
the fund is for the benefit of the white race, but aid 1s 
given to the colored schools in every Southern State. 
In South Carolina a superior class of teachers has come 
to the front. In Alabama four normal schools flourish ; 
State appropriations for schools are liberal. In Missis- 
sippi there is an increase in school appropriations over 
last year of $100,000. In Louisiana the amount raised 
directly for public schools is only $8,798. More money 
is needed. The distribution of the fund since Oct. 1, 
1881, is as follows; Alabama, $5,075 ; Arkansas, $5,075 ; 
Florida, $3,725; Georgia, $8,590; Louisiana, $5,900; 
Mississippi, $4,275 ; North Carolina, $6,485 ; South Caro- 
lina, $5,375 ; Tennessee, $12,800; Texas, $17,500; Vir- 
ginia, $3,234 ; West Virginia, $2,300 ; total, $80,344. In 








the fund are some Mississippi bonds which that State 
had repudiated, The trustees have no encouragement 


that the bonds will ever be paid, 
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DepHAM, Mass.—Supt. Hall published a letter, in an- 
swer to one of criticism from Mrs. H. L. T. Wolcott. He 
says : ‘‘ I thank you for your plain and pointed letter, 
published over your own signature in last week’s Tran- 
script. The school authorities welcome such criticism, 
evidently intended to help rather than to hinder or annoy. 
You criticise what we are doing, orseem to be doing or 
not doing in certain important lines of school work. In 
the long list of educational problems yet unsolved, there 
js not one more difficult, not one about which there is 
such radical difference of opinion among leading edu- 
cators as this: How shall we teach manners and morals 
jn our public schools? Nearly twenty years’ experience 
in the school-room has taught me that an instructor does 
not ‘exert his best endeavor’ when he simply preaches 
morals to the children, scolds them for their ill-breeding 
and enforces good manners. Telling ‘ goody-goody: 
stories in a ‘goody-goody’ way is so much time wasted. 
In this, as in other lines of school work, we learn by 
experience that ‘the shortest way across is the longest 
way around’ ; that the indirect method is the best by all 
odds. What better opportunity can teachers find to 
wach truthfulness, to form a habit among children of 
telling the truth, the whole truth and nothing but the 
truth, than a picture or object lesson given for the pur- 
pose of teaching language ? Many Dedham teachersare 
using every day in their school-room, lessons to give 
positive and pertinent instruction in honesty, temper- 
ance, chastity and courage and all those other virtues 
which are the ornament of society and the basis upon 
which a republican Constitu‘ion is founded. Normal 
teaching in every branch of study will help us more than 
anything else to improve our children in morals and 
manners ; for such teaching will develop that self-train- 
ing faculty which makes the child able to educate him- 
self, physically, intellectually, and morally. Good 
impulses and purposes working outward from the heart 
are more potent than all outside influences in the for- 
mation of character.” 


TeNN.—The Seventeenth Annual Session of the State 
Teachers’ Assoeiation was held at Morristown, August 
ijand 18. The first paper was by Rev. C. G. Rankin of 
Knoxville, upon ‘* Morals and Religion in School.” He 
said that scholars should be taught their responsibility 
toGod, and their duty toman. He spoke of teaching 
from books and by example ; that a teacher should see 
that lessons were faithfully learned and honestly recit- 
ed. Col. S. H. Lockett of the University of Tenn., Dr. 
Wm. A. Smith, Supt. C. S. Douglas, Prof. Will. A. 
(ate, Prof. J. A. Tate, Supt. W. F. McCarron and Rev. 
J. 8. Hill all entered freely upon a discussion of the sub- 
ject. The general sentiment was very much in favor of 
the Bible in the schools. Prof. J. C. Miller in his paper 
upon **Our Schools,” urged that education be made 
compulsory, thus reaching the poorer class of children. 
He set forth the need of betterteachers and better pay, 
and the desirability of normal training and institutes, 
Prof. W. A. Kite spoke of compelling teachers to make 
better preparation and attend educational meetings. 
Supt. McCarron thought that better teachers were ne- 
cessary before any compulsory law was passed. Judge 
Turner S. Foster highly reccommended normal train- 
ing. Prof. Frank Smith said that County Superinten- 
dents should be paid enough to enable them to give 
more attention to every school in their district. 

“Should National Aid be Extended to Public Schools?” 
was presented by Prof. G. 8. W. Crawford, State Supt. 
of Public Instruction. He spoke ot the fearful illite:- 
acy among the lower classes, both white and black, and 
asa remedy he proposed governmental aid. 

Rev. J. S. Hill in a paper on “ Teachers’ Salaries,” 
said that ‘* the office of the teacher should be worthy 
the ambition of the most eminent men and women.” 

Supt. McCarron’s paper on the ‘‘ Neglect of the Plant 
for the Sake of the Flower,” declared that the main ob- 
ject of education should be to make men and women of 
our boys and girls. 

Thursday evening Supt. Douglass spoke very ably up- 
on ** Progressive Education,” and Col. Lockett delivered 
alecture on ‘‘ Egypt, and the Life of a Christian Fa- 
nily among the Egyptians.” 

Friday was taken up with practical papers upon ‘‘ Elo- 
cution,” by Mrs. Lizzie C. French ; ‘* What 1s a Normal 


School,” by Judge Foster; “ Teaching Children to 

Write,” by Prof. Frank Goodman, and with many hel 

ful exchanges of ideas on subjects concerning the well- 

fare of the association aud education in the State gen- 

erally. There were only 43 teachers in attendance ! ! 
FOREIGN. 

JaPAN.—The seventh annual report of the Minister of 
Education states that there are 28,025 common schools 
in that country, 16,710 of which are public, the remain- 
der private. There are 107 high schools, and many kin- 


LETTERS. 





We admit as to normal schools, that it is still an 
open question; and there is dissatisfaction, but it 
is not general. There may bea trifle less than 
1,000 graduates in New York State teaching, but 
there arealso as many more under-graduates teach- 
ing every year, who are almost as efficient. There 
are poor normal teachers, but all admit that they 
are and should be a superior class of teachers. 
When teaching becomes a profession, asis law or 
medicine, and when all public teachers must be 
normal teachers, then normal schools will be at 
fixed element in the system, and teachers will re- 
ceive « just compensation for their labor. I ad- 
mit that Institutes do very inadequate and super- 
ficial work. They fail to make teachers; in fact, 
they only claim to improve them. Nor am I 
satisfied with the work and plan of the normal 
schools. Those who enter the Normal schools are 
far from being scholars, and because they are to be 
first educated and then trained as teachers, is not 
the fault of the normal school, but of the system as 
a whole. H. F. W. 

(The normal schools are too busy in drilling the 
pupils in the branches of knowledge. Begin the 
first day and teach them something about teach- 
ing and at the end of six months they will be fitted 
somewhat to teach. If the pupil don't goon, let the 
normal school give him a certificate (to be counter- 
signed by the County Supt.) as good for a year. 
This is what we want of the normal schools. Ep.) 





What is the gist of the reform in spelling and 
why is it not adopted ? F. R. 

(Here are five rules and they are being adopted 
by some. 

1. Drop we at the end of words like dialogue, 
catalogue, where the preceding vowel is short. 
Thus spell demagog, pedagog, epilog, synagog, etc. 
Change tongue for tung as it used to be. When 
the preceding vowel is long, as in prorogue, vogue, 
disembogue, rogue, retain final letters as at present. 

2. Drop final e in such words as definite, infinite, 
favorite, where the preceding vowel is short. Thus 
spell opposit, preterit, hypocrit, requisit, etc. 
When the preceding vowel is long, as in polite, 
finite, invite, unite, etc., retain present form un- 
changed. 

3. Drop final te in words like quartette, coquette, 
cigarette. Thus spell cigaret, roset, epaulet, vedet, 
gazet, etc. 

4. Drop final me in words like programme. Thus 
spell program, oriflam, gram, etc. 

5. Change ph for f in words like phantom, tele- 
graph, phase. Thus spell alfabet, paragraf, fllosofy, 
fonetic, fotograph, etc. 

The most sturdy opponents are the teachers. But 
they can tell the pupils what is proposed if they do 
not insist on their making the change.—ED.) 





You are doing a good work trying to elevate 
teaching to its true standard and in educating 
public opinion to appreciate good teaching. And 
there is a great work yet to be done in this direction 
for it is my honest opinion that there is not asingle 
profession, trade or branch of business in which 
natural ability, thorough preparation, and faithful, 
conscientious performance of duties, are so little 
appreciated in general as teaching. At present 
political influence, favoritism and old fogyism, are 
the ruling powers in our educational system and 
woe to that man who does not recognize this fact 
or who has too much manly independence to be in- 
fluenced thereby. He will soon find that in the 
profession which should stand at the head of all 
others he has no prospect of advancing or even con- 
tinuing unless he degrades himself by ‘‘wire pul- 
ling” to a degree that would disgust even a political 
striker. ‘I could a tale unfold,” the ‘‘true inward- 
ness” of which is simply astounding. Of course the 
teachers are toa great extent responsible for this 
state of things. There are many teachers (?) whose 
principal qualification is their ability as wire pul- 
lers, and there are others who while they wish 
things were not as they are, have not the courage 





ns and private schoo 


chine” and for the sake of ‘‘policy” do that which 
their consciences cannot justify. W. G. B. 





I like your ideas concerning the educational 

journal a teacher should take and read. While 

I believe it is right that we should support our own 

State journal, if it is worthy, still I believe in the 

teacher being his own judge in the matter. The 

best journal is the one he should take, let it come 

from where it may. Our State is generally con- 

sidered rather backward in education. This is true 
in regard to some portions of the State, but, Wheel- 
ing, Parkersburg, Moundsville, Fairment, Mor- 
gantown, Piedmont, urafton and some other 
towns, have schools that will doubtless compare 
favorably with those of other states. The most im- 
proved methods of instruction are introduced into 
those schools, and active earnest teachers are hard 
at work to make these methods successful. True, 
many of our teachers are not up to the times. Some 
of them do not take kindly to what they call ‘new 
fangled” notions, but this number is becoming less 
every year and earnest young men and women are 
taking their places. We have six normal schools in 
our State and they are doing a great work under 
the circumstance. We hope soon to vie with even 
the old ‘Empire State,” not only in our devotion 
to the cause, but also in our good work in the 
school-room. God bless the JounNAL, and may it 
live forever, tearlessly sowing the good seed it has 
been sowing for the years past. 

F. H. C., Wheeling, W. Va. 


Your paper First TEACHING, has helped me very 
much in my school. I want my school to be one of 
the best, and as I readin your paper, ‘‘teach the 
children about every day objects,” I feel as if I 
would be glad to, but do not know how to do it in 
the best way. Now have you ordo you know of 
any book that treats of such articles as salt, coffee, 
sugar, ink, etc., so that I can use it in my primary 
school. Do you think that Col. Parker's system 
of grouping can be carried out in a_ school 
of fifty-five, ages of pupils being from five to 
ten? Enclosed you will find ten cents for ‘Pretty 
Stories.” N. E. C., of N. J. 

(One of the best is Prof. Sheldon’s ‘Lessons on 
Objects,” price $1.25 postpaid. We will send it or 
you can get it of Charles Scribner's Sons, New 
York. Refer to us. Col. Parker’s system of 
“grouping” can be carried out, but after a school 
is well classified it can be dispensed with as a re- 
gular thing. Your idea of taking hold of new ideas 
is the right one.—Ep.) 





I cannot repress the expression of my high ad- 
miration of the JoURNAL. I do not see how teachers 
who have any real desire to be teachers, can afford 
to work without its practical hints and illustra- 
tions—its hearty and admurable teachings—its in- 
valuable suggestions, and its earnest and living 
aspirations and inspirations. I once heard a 
teacher say, ““My uncle made a good deal of 
money in the butcher business, and after this 
term is over, J will go into the butcher business.” 
I thought that man was undoubtedly already in 
the butcher business, killing the pupils under his 
care, how could a man with such an estimate of his 
work be fitted for the class-room ‘ I began to write 
to say justthis. Why don't teachers give credit for 
the gems which they plunder from everywhere, for 
your columns; so that the sweet thoughts and 
fragments may be traced to the rose-beds and 
placers of rich jewels whence they glean them, 
for the guidance and information of your readers. 
Please give credit, Mr. Editor, in every case you 
can, and oblige, W. O. B. 





I have just finished reading the paper for Oct., 
and was so well pleased that I decided to write and 
tell you, believing that words of praise and en- 
couragement are none too freely expended upon 
our educational works. I have been a reader for 
nearly two years. I have been taking from two to 
four educational works, and cut off some. I missed 


the INSTITUTE more than any and was obliged to 
subscribe for it. Now I thi:® I must have Recep- 





to be martyrs in the cause of opposing the ‘‘ma- 


TION Day, and you will hear from me soon to that 
effect. Mrs. ANNIE 8. Woop, Kan. 
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PESTALOZZI'S PRINCIPLES. 


In the progress of the time the child not only is 
daily exercising and strengthening its physical 
faculties, but it begins also to feel intellectually and 
morally imdependent. From observation and 
memory there is only one step to reflection. 
Though imperfect, yet this operation is frequently 
found among the early exercises of the infant 
mind. The powerful stimulus of inquisitiveness 
prompts to exertions, which, if successful, or en- 
couraged by others, willlead to a habit of thought. 

If we inquire into the cause of the habit of 
thoughtlessness, which is so frequently complained 
of, we shall find that there has been a want of ju- 
dicious encouragement of the first attempts at 
thought. 

Children are troublesome; their questions are of 
little consequence; they are constantly asking about 
what they do not understand; they must not have 
their will; they must learn to be silent. 

This reasoning is frequently adopted, and, i: con- 
sequence, means are found to deter children from 
the provoking practice of their inquisitiveness. 

As soon as the infant has reached a certain age, 
every object that surrounds him might be made 
instrumental to the excitement of thought. Your 
astonishment has been expressed at the success 
with which mothers who followed my plan, or who 
had formed a similar one of their own, were con- 
stantly employed in awakening, in very young 
children, the dormant faculties of thought. The 
keenness with which they followed what was laid 
before them, the regularity with which they went 
through their little exercises, has given the convic- 
tion, that upon a similar plan it would be easy not 
only for a mother to educate a few, but for a teach- 
er also to manage a large number of very young 
children. But I have not now to do withthe means 
which may be best appropriated to the purpose of 
developing thought. I merely want to point to the 
fact, that thought will spring up in the mfant 
mind; and that, though neglected, or even misdi- 
rected, yet a restless intellectual activity must, 
sooner or later, enable the child, in more than one 
respect, to grow intellectually independent of 
others. 

But the most important step is that which con- 
cerns the affections of the heart. 

The infant very soon commences to show by signs, 
and by its whole conduct, that it is pleased with 
some persons, and that it entertains a dislike, or 
rather that itis in fear, of others. In this respect 
habit and circumstances may do much; bat I think 
it will be generally observed, that an infant will be 
easily accustomed to the sight and the attentions 
of those whom it sees frequently and in friendly 
relation to the mother. 

Impressions of this kind are not lost upon chil- 
dren. The friends of the mother soon become those 
of the infant. An atmosphere of kindness is the 
most kindred to its own nature. It is unconsciously 
accustomed to that atmosphere, and from the un- 
disturbed smile, and the clear and cheerful glance 
of the eye, it is evident that it enjoys it. 

The infant, then, learns to love those whom the 
mother considers with affection. It learns to con- 
fide in those to whom the mother shows confidence. 

Thus it will go on for sometime. But the more 
the child observes, the more distinct are the im- 
pressions produced by the conduct of others. 

It will therefore become possible even for a 
stranger, and one who is a stranger also to the 
mother, by a certain mode cf conduct to gain the 
affection and the confidence of the child. To ob- 
tain them, the first requisite is constancy in the 
general conduct. It would appear scarcely credi- 
ble, but it is strictly true, that children are not 
blind to, and that some children resent the slight- 
est deviation, for instance, from truth. In hke 
manner, bad temper, once indulged, may go a great 
way to alienate the affection of the child, which 
can never be gained a second time by flatteries. 
This fact is certainly astonishing; and it may also 
be quoted as evidence for the statement, that there 








is in the infant a pure sense of the true and the 
right, which struggles against the constant temp- 
tation, arising from the weakness of human nature, 
to falsehood and depravity. 

The child, then, begins to judge for himself, not 
of things only, but also of men; he acquires an idea 
of character; he grows, more and more, morally 


independent. 


NortH CakoLina.—A good deal has been said 
about the six girls who undertook to walk over the 
State. They ended the tramp at Laurinburg, Aug. 
26th. Since they started they walked, they say, 
about four hundred miles, and during the iong 
march have crossed mountains and rivers, and 
have penetrated some of the wildest portions of the 
State. Much of the time they have slept in the 
open airin hammocks swung from the trees, the 
hammocks having canvass spreads over them, in 
orderto protect them from dews and rain. One 
night, seeing a heavy storm come up, the party had 
to sleep in a grave-yard,and there they spent the 
night, sleeping among the headstones. Their leader 
says that they suffered more tears that night than 
on any other occasion, although they afterward 
slept in the mountain fastnesses and were startled 
by the appearance of a bear lurking about their 
camp. From the beginning to the end of their long 
walk they kept what they called their ‘‘ log book,” 
each member of the party in turn writing in it the 
record of the day’s happenings, impressions ot 
scenery and descriptions of the country through 
which they passed. Two of the girls made sketches 
of various points of interest along the route. The 
most difficult part of their tramp was the ascent 
of the famous Bald Mountain. The members of the 
party allege that the only annoyance they had 
during their journey was from certain officious 
parties of their own sex who undertook to dissuade 
them from their project, and called it an immodest 
proceeding. In order to shun publicity the girls 
frequently made long detours, so as not to enter 
the villages and towns along their route, and as 
they kept their proposed line of march a secret, 
their whereabouts were never known, and so crowds 
were avoided. At no time on their journey have 
they been spoken to rudely or roughly, save by one 
or two women, whocharacterized their wandering 
about the country alone as immodest and unmaiden- 
ly. The girls are young, the oldest being twenty- 
two, and the youngest seventeen. Miss Modoc, the 
youngest, sufiered at first so much from chillblains 
that it was feared she would have to abandon the 
undertaking. She is of very slight build, and 
weighed at starting only ninety-two pounds. She, 
however, pluckily kept on, and after the first week 
mproved. She is now one of the merniest and most 
robust of the party. 








OscaR WILDE.—When the average American 
citizen beholds a man with a feminine countenance, 
extremely long and lank hair, dressed in velvet 
coat and knee-breeches, with ruffled lace flowing 
from his sleeves, and antique lace caught together 
at his throat with a diamond—when he beholds 
this extraordinary figure leaning in a ‘‘ stained-glass 
attitude” upona desk, and hears him droning yorth 
such sentiun:ents as this: ‘‘ The loafer and the idler 
are always ungraceful; the man at work in the 
dock, at the forge or in the furrows, is often a pic- 
turs of grace, unconsciously beautiful. Labor en- 
nobles all true workers,” —what else can the Ameri- 
can citizen do but smile? Why should aman array 
himself like that to tell us truths which we have 
been hearing all our lives from men dressed like 
their fellows! If this is a serious spectacle, why is 
the performer in comedy attire?—N, Y. Tribune. 





It has been shown at Harver that the telephone 
may be successfully used between ships in the har- 
bor and the town, even in the rough weather. 


The soy bean is the nearest to animal food in its 
composition than any other known vegetable, be- 
mg rich in fat and in albumenoids. This bean 
forms an important article of food in China and 
Japan, where a dozen or more varieties are known. 
Of late some comparatively successful attempts 
have been made to acclimatize it in Europe. 


IMPROVED ELECTRICAL MACHINES. 


The Holtz electrical machines were such an jp, 
provement on the old glass plate machines, that ¢) 
latter have been laid aside. Only a few fee 
sparks could be drawn from them, and in dap, 
weather they failed entirely. The Holtz maching 
selling for about $25, will give sparks five inches; 
length, and of great force. E. B. Benjamin, No, 
Barclay street, New York, has on exhibition q 
sale machines which have the improvemems ma 
by Voss. We give acut and description. It cy 
sists, like the Holtz machine, of two glass disks, 
which the larger, A, is stationary, while the othe 
B, is revolved to a high velocity. To the front face, 
A are attached two pairs of tinfoil disks, FF,F'p: 









each pair being connected by a strip of tinfoj 
and by a second strip to one of the two be 
arms, H and H', by which they are connected to; 
light metallic brush directed toward the front fac 
of the rotating plate. 

At the back ot A are pasted two paper coating 
To the face of B are attached at equal distances, si 
disks of tinfoil (one of which is marked D) about 
inch in diameter, corresponding in position ani 
size with the tinfoil disks upon the fixed plate. 1 
each of the little tinfoil disks, on the rotating pla 
and concentric with it, is attached a metallic bu 
ton of the form of a plano-convex lens, and th 
buttons, in the revolution of the plate, pass unk 
and are lightly touched by the metallic brushes, FF 
which are held by the bent arms, HH’, the brushe 
being so adjusted as only to touch the buttons ani 
not to come in contact with the glass. E, E, 3 
two horizontal collecting combs, insulated from on 
another, but connected to the two discharge termi 
nals, O and G. In the two cylindrical Leyden Ja 
the charge is accumulated, and the discharge i 
tensified. By Voss’ improvements the number ( 
shocks is nearly trebled with the same number 
revolutions, so that it will be seento be a ver 
valuable instrument. 

Sat LaAKe.—Four barrels of the water of Gre 
Salt Lake will leave after evaporation nearly 
barrel of salt. The lake was discovered in th 
year 1820, and no outlet has yet been found. Fou 
or five large streams empty themselves into it; av 
the fact of it still retaining its saline propertia 
seems to point to the conclusion that there exist 
some secret bed of saline deposit over which th 
waters flow, although the lake may be the resid 
of an immense sea which once covered the whole 
that region, yet by its continuing so salt, with t 
amount of fresh water poured into it daily, it seem 
very probable that there is some such deposit. fi 
fifteen years, the lake had been gradually risin 
but in 1879 it fell two or three feet-—a must unusui 
occurrence—owing to the exceptionally warm weatl 
er. There are no fish in the lake, but myraids 
small flies cover its surface. The buoyancy of t 
water is so great that it is not at all an easy matt 
todrown init. The entire length of Salt Lake | 
eighty-five miles. Compared with the Dead % 
the Great Salt Lake is longer by forty-three mik 
and broader by thirty-five miles. 








HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
PLEASANT TO THE TASTE. 


Dr. A. L. Hall, Fair Haven, N. Y., says: ‘ Have} 
scribed it with marked benefit in indigestion and “ 





i nary troubles,” 
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BANCROFT THE HISTORIAN. 


By JOHN FIELDS. 


George Bancroft was born in Massachusetts, in Octo- | 
per, 1800. At thirteen years of age he entered Harvard 
College, where Edward Everett took a great interest in 
him, and through his influence young Bancroft went to 
Germany and studied German, French, Italian, and the 
Oriental languages there at a famous university. And | 
at the age of twenty was made a Ph. D. Think of it! 
No wonder he was considered promising. 

Mr. Bancroft has been engaged for many years on an 
extensive ‘‘ History of the Umited States,” which I be- 
lieve, is lately finished. It is a fine work, written with 
care and skill, the fruit of a lifetime. The author lives 
in Washington, D. C., and if you will step inside the 
wide hall which runs through the house we will go up 
stairs to the front room, large and square, where Mr. 
Bancroft writes. There is a great desk in the middle of 
the room, and leather chairs near. The walls are covered 
with books. On the table are books, pamphlets, manu- 
scripts, and papers. Mr. Bancroft sits at the desk, with 
his secretary opposite, who is also busy copying and ar- 
ranging papers. 

The books on the wall are all valuable, and he owns 
over twelve thousand volumes, and among them are all 
the noted works in the modern European languages. 
Besides the printed books, he has a large collection of 
manuscripts relating to the history of our country. 

There are some things that Mr. Bancroft aves to which 
he owes his health and strength, and those are his sim- 
ple and regular habits. He is moderate in his eating, 
and takes plenty of out-door exercise, riding and walk- 
ing. Every day at three o’clock he stops his writing, 
and is ready to receive or make calls, or for a horse-back 
ride, which is his favorite way of resting. Thirty miles 
a day he thinks a fair distance for a ride, or even fifty, 
if a horse could stand it. He works hard at his recrea- 
tion as well as his writing, I think. 


A GREAT GAIN. 


A patient writes: ‘‘ My cough is almost gone, and the 
pain under | left shoulder-blade is better. IJ can sit 
up straight with ease and draw deep breaths, and can 
walk without having palpitation of the heart. I could 
not do any of these y Bm: using Compound Oxygen.’ 








“PATCH.” 

“‘Mother, I just can’t wear this patched coat to 
school!” said Fred, flinging himself into a chair, and 
sticking out his feet, while his face was drawn up into 
an ugly scowl. 

‘Why, Fred, I am surprised. Only this morning, 


**Mother, don’t you look so sorry. “I can wear the 
patches as well as not, and the old coat’s real good. I 
guess it won't kill me if the boys do call me ‘Patch ;’ 
and Mr. Maxwell said yesterday I learned ever so fast, 
and he hoped some day you'd be proud of me. But you 
can’t if I don’t get over these proud fits, can you? Come 
now, mother, let’s take the soup, and have a good time.’ 
when you looked at these patches, you gave me a kiss,| And they did; and how they both enjoyed that din’ 
and told me I was the best mother in the world.” ner! He reached the school-room just as the bell rang, 

“ Y-e-s, so I did ;” and, at the pleasant voice of his | and so got no taunts from the boysthen. But at recess, 
mother, the boy drew in his feet, and the frown went off | a boy, remembering how easily he had fired him up in 
his face. ‘But you don’t know how hard it is, most | the morning, began again calling him * Patch ;” but to 
every boy in my class has a new coat, and some brass | his surprise Fred laughed, and answered : 
buttons ;” and Fred kicked the poor cat as it was lying | **Yes, I suppose that’s my name as long as these 
in the sunshine. | clothes last. But, boys, I tell you there’s some fine work 

“Come, come!’’ spoke up his mother, ‘this will | in this old coat, and if I've got to wear it and be called 
never do! Your coat is well enough if you will only |‘ Patch,’ I'll keep my temper and not give you a chance 
think so; at any rate, I cannot buy yo= a new one ;”’| to call me ‘ Cross-Putch,’ ” 
and Mrs. Green put the baby in his arms, and began ero NRE Nags 
dishing up the soup for dinner. By thrusting the ends of green scrub wood- 

Seating himself on a stool, he began talking to the dear | mallic scrub”—in the fire, and catching in a 
little fellow, as he often did when m earnest about| bark trough the sapdriven out at the other end, 
things. an Australian supplied himself with water, and 

** Baby, wouldn’t you hate to wear patches ? Patches| saved his life while crossing a waterless region. 
on the elbows, patches on the knees—patches all over!| Duringa heavy thunder storm at Lebanon, Pa. 











| Why, I am almost all patches, and the boys have nick- | recently, a meteor weighing one pound and eleven 


named me ‘Patch.’ I tell you, baby, it is pretty hard ;| ounces, fell in the centre of the principal street, 
but when I get to be a man, you shan’t know what a) appearing like a ball of fire at it struck the ground. 
patch looks hke.” Here the baby crowed and jumped as | 
though he understood evory word. 
“Come!” called mamma, “bring baby now: your 
dinner is ready.” I have soid Hop Bitters for four years, and there is 
Fred seated himself at the table and waited for his| kidney complains and. many diseases, incident. to this 
mother ; but she took the rocking-chair by the fire, and | malarial climate. : H. T ALEXANDER. 
commenced to sing baby to sleep. a 
‘* Mother, aren’t you going to take dinner ?” SECRETARY Lincoln’s little son was amusing him- 
**No, I feel too tired now.” | self the other day by copying the names of the 
Fred helped himself toa plateful of the delicious soup, | Presidents. Pausing, he looked up from his work, 
but somehow it didn’t taste good, and there was a big) and remarked to his father, *‘Why, ever so many 
lump in his throat ; and, glancing around at his mother, | of the Presidents were named after streets in Chica- 
he saw a sad, troubled look on her face. She had stopped | go.” 
pre aarerlamamicersenage dred ton tr Sh e-mere ("Millions of packagesof the Diamond Dyes have 


: | been sold without asingle complaint. Everywhere they 
ged her tightly around the neck. | are the favorite Dyes. , 


It is now inthe possession of Dr. Mears. 
sane 


Ludington, Mich., Feb. 2, 1880. 
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CANVASSERS WANTED 
FOR THE 


Schaff-Herzog 


ENCYCLOPADIA 


TEE BOOK 


Dr. Richard S. Rosenthal’s 


Meisterschaft System 


FOR PRACTICAL PEOPLE. 
mena 


“CARPENTER ORGANS.” 


The Model or School Organ. 


** What the Works are to a Watch, the Action is 


Religious Knowledge. 


By Purp Scaarr, D.D., LL.D. 
This is one of the best works for experienced 
canvassers to handle that has been issued for years. 
Send for descriptive circulars and terms. 
ALSO FUR THE 


Life and Characteristics 


F 
HENRY WARD BEACHER. 
By LYMAN ABBOTT, D. D. 


Canvassers will fiud this one of the most superb- 
ly illustrated popular books of the day. Send for 
descriptive circulars and terms. 


ALSO FOR THE 
CYCLOPADIA 


Practical Quotations 


No book issued this year has bad higher or bet- 
ter endorsements. nts have astonishing suc- 
= with it. Send for descriptive circulars and 
erms. 


A Catalogue of all Our Publications Free. 


FUNK & WACNALLS. 
10 and 12 Dey Street, New York. 


TEACHERS’ 


Provident Association 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Cheap and Safe Insurance for Teachers. 
der the Laws of the 


’ un 
State of New York. 











Pr nt 
E. 0. HOVEY, NORMAN A. CALKINS, 
Prin. of h Assist. Supt. N. Y. City 

Newark, N. J Public Schools 


The prime object of this Associati 
aid, upon safe business principles,to all Teachers, 
School Ufficials, and members of the ed’ 

fession generally. Hundred of thousands of 
ng men have their associations of this charac 

ter th the country; why should Teachers 

me th co-operative duty to themselves and their 
a 

Send for ving complete details, to 

ARTHUR COOP Business Manager, 

47 Grand St. New York City 





Aa a 


FRENCH AND GERMAN. 


Complete Fluency of Speech in 10 Weeks. 

The Nation, New York, says: “This system is the 

best yet devised for learning to speak a foreign 
age in a short time.”’ 

h subscriber—$5.00 for each haga 
domes actually a pupil of Dr. Rosenthal, who cor- 
rects all exercises and answers all questions in re- 
gard tw any difficulties which may occur to the 
student. 

For 25 cents we will send Part I of either the 
French or German as a specimen copy 
ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, 


299—305 Washingten Street, Boston, Mass. 


be- 





WALL MAPS 


The largest assortment in the 
country, at lowest prices. 
AT THE 


Bston School Supply Co. 


15 Bromfield St. 
Joun A. BOYLE, Manager 





cm SONGS. For Schools and Families. 
(words and music.) Now ready. Ninety choice 
songs by the best authors, containing a large 
proportion new in this country or anywhere, 
together with some of the most useful established 
favorites. Compiled by a former Professor in 
charge of the Vocal Culture at one of the leading 
State Normal Schools. The songs are judiciously 
chosen for practical value and will command fre- 
quent use in the fireside circles as well as the 
school-room. Price 10 cents (mailed), 
$1 per dozen. Ad . C. O. REDINGTON, Man- 
ager Acme Pub. Bureau, 317 Broadway, N.Y 


AGENTS! AGENTS! AGENTS! 
GEN. DODGES’ bran’ new book, just published, entitled 


THIRTY “WILD IND AMONG 

chaace ever offered to you. Introduction by 
This ] dustrated, First clos and 
all others 1@ to 1, and is the fastest sei- 
20 orders a day. 


in press. clas AGENTS WANTE 
Send — 








is the grandest 

GEN. SHERMAN. 

Sor batt crerpeliiched. canmtecnpenne bate 
ever pu ’ nts a 

Sahin p Fire 


xclusive Territory and Extra Terms given. 
t A. D. WORTHINGTON & CO., 





Prices 
H. B.Nims&Co. 


GLOBES, cutis sttciaee 





SEND Pa a BU 


of the M. V. Institute i 
YN Mystic Bridge, Ct. 











SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW. 
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Thousands testify to their superior excellence, Read the following: 


The fact that an ¢ 
instrument.— Youth's 
An Honest Organ.—The mega Organs have won for themselves a high reputation for 
durability and fine musical q ties. An organ may be fine in appearance, hut unless it is built 
honestly in every part it will prove unsatisfactory. Mr. Carpenter makes most emphatically an 
honest organ, and this is, we think, the secret of their popularity.— Youth's Companion, July 6, 1882, 
Buy no Organ unill you have examined the “Carpenter.” Teachers everywhere wanted ag 


correspondents. 
For further particulars, send for catalogue—free to every address. 


n contains the Carpenter Organ Action is a guarantee of the excellence of the 
wumpanion. 





E. P. CARPENTER, Worcester 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


THe GRAMMAR OF ENGLISH GRAMMARS. By Goold 
Brown. New York: William Wood.& Co. 

This is one of the most remarkable books ever 
published, and has always excited astonishment 
that a man should have the courage to publish 
a volume of over 1,000 pages on the subject of 
English grammar, shows a remarkable degree of 
faith in himself. ButGoold Brown was a remark- 
able man. His treatmentof the subject of gram- 
mar in the volume entitled ‘* Institutes of English 
Grammar,” was so fair, clear and scholastic, that 
he was accorded the first place among English 
grammarians. He evidently was fitted by nature 
to comprehend language, and his devotion to the 
subject engrossed his whole thought and mind. 
But the ‘‘ Institutes” did not exhaust his stock of 
knowledge, nor could he express himself with that 
fullness that he required in that volume, because it 
was designed as a text-book in the schools; so he 
sat down to put on paper the results of a lifetime 
of thought on his favorite subject, and thus gave 
the world the ‘‘Grammar of English Grammars.” | 
In a general way it may be said that all that can be 
told about English grammar is here set down in 
methodical order. But there is still more; the 
author discusses other grammars, and that not 
often to their credit. Every author is here quoted, 
weighed and measured, and many have been res- 
cued from obscurity by his sarcastic pen. The 
volume is one that will be of great value to the 
student and the teacher. It settles so many dis- 
puted points, and exhibits the structure of the 
language so clearly, that it becomes indispensable 
to one who needs to go beyond the ordinary text 
book. It is, in fact, like the Unabridged Diction- 
ary, needed continually for reference. It has a 
place that will probably never be filled by any other 
volume, and having passed through many editions 
carefully revised, with a full index to important 
words, it may be considered complete. This volume 
contains many examples of false syntax, with rules 
for correction; examples for parsing; questions for 
examination ; exercises for writing; observations 
relating to structure; decisions; proofs relating to 
disputed points; methods of analysis; keys to the 
oral examinations; and finally, four appendixes re- 
lating respectively to Orthography, Etymology, 
Syntax and Prosody. 

The volume is confessedly a most valuable one 
for reference. To the teacher who wants to go 
beyond the text-book it is indispensable; to the 
student who wants to see the opinions of other 
grammarians compared and dissected, it is invalu- 
able. 


PrimaRyY HeEtps. By W. N. Hailmann, A. M. 
Syracuse: C. W. Bardeen. Price, 75 cents. 

Professor Hailmann is one of the best exponents 
of kindergarten principles in this country. He has 
the spirit of Froebel, is also a practical teacher. It 
has been his main purpose for years ‘to harmonize 
all who are engaged in the work, and especially to 
establish a connection between the kindergarten 
and the public schools. It makes the principles of 
Froebel applicable to primary schools. Take, for- 
instance, Chapter IV., on the use of sticks in teach- 
ing arithmetic. The general principles here laid 
down have been applied in many public schools, 
but the method has never before been thoroughly 
systematized and perfected. Primary teachers 
would profit by the careful study of this book; 
many teachers could use in her school some of the 
appliances here suggested. It has fifteen full page 
illustrations of the work described. 


Easy Star Lessons. By Richard A. Proctor. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Price $2.50. 

The mere title page of this book insures its popu- 
larity. Mr. Procter, gs a teacher in Astronomy, 
is already so well known that it were useless to 
further speak in his praise. The book is one in 
every was worthy the author. It has all the out- 





way it is made intensely interesting and instructive 
from the first page of the introduction to the last 
plate for December. A freely illustrated lesson is 
given on the stars for every month in the year ar- 
ranged in regular order. Constellations, planets 
and fixed stars are clearly described, and their 
positions pointed out. No expressions or theories 
are made use of unless already described. In short 
we cannot too highly recommend the book to young 
and old, who know or want to know anything about 
the science of the heavenly bodies. The informa- 
tion is put in such form that it can be readily re- 
membered, and will form a broad and deep founda- 
tion for much after study. One thorough read- 
ing of the book will afford a comparatively com- 
plete knowledge of the system of astronomy. 


OxForD’s JUNIOR SPEAKER. By William Oxford. 
Philadelphia: E. H. Butler & Co. 

This is a smaller volume than the Senior Speaker, 
and is suited to younger students. It is adapted to 
boys and girls, comprising carefully selected pieces 
in prose and poetry; many of the dialogues therein 
contained have never before been published. A 
short preface of rules for elocutionary practice 1s a 
valuable feature of the work. Like the Senior 
Speaker it has numerous illustrations, which are 
suited to the younger class of students. The au- 
thors are those of standard name in every case, and 
beside the dainty little poems there are short de- 
scription and political selections; in short the book 
is in every way perfectly fitting to its title. 


Acme Sonas For SCHOOLS AND FaMILiges. By J. 
C. O. Redington, manager, 317 Broadway, N. Y. 
Price ten cents. 

We have received a 64 page book containing 
ninety songs, words and music, entitled Acme 
Songs for Schools and Families. We find it full of 
solid songs of superior merit—just such songs as are 
needed for hourly use in the school-room, and in all 
homes. The book contains a number of fine new 
songs; an excellent collection of German and Eng- 
lish songs, not known in this country; and a few 
of the familiar songs that the whole nation loves. 
The songs are gems for the school and family, 
having been carefully chosen for their practical 
value. Many important musical suggestions are 
also made. These are the result of ample ex- 
perience, the compiler of Acme Songs having been 
in charge for some time of the vocal culture de- 
partment of one of the State Normal Schools. The 
book contains more songs of value for school and 
family use (some have even the piano accompain- 
ment) than most of the collections selling for fifty 
cents and upwards. 

MAGAZINES. 

The Magazine of American History for October, 
published by A. S. Barnes & Co., has a fine steel 
engraving of William Penn for frontispiece and a 
paper by Daniel Williams, entitled ‘‘William Penn 
and the Bi-Centenary of the Founding of Pennsyl- 
vanuia.” This number also contains ‘‘Thomas 
Wynne, Chirugeon,” (with Wynne’s autograph) 
by Wharton Dickinson, ‘The Landing at New- 
castle,” ‘William Penn’s Likeness,” (with two 
portraits of Penn) by J., ‘‘Princeton and Ticon- 
deroga—1777,” by Wm. Henry Smith, “Original 
Documents,” (upon the Hartford Coavention) com- 
municated by the Hon. Geo. Bancroft, and its usual 
interesting stock of notes, queries, etc. 

Vick’s Illustrated Monthly for October, isa very 
interesting number. It contains ‘‘Farmers’ Lawns,” 
‘New Fruits,” ‘‘A Fern Case,” ‘“Garden Work” and 
‘‘A New Heliotrope,” which coming from the source 





they do are valuable as well as pleasant to read. 
The information under correspondence and other 
departments is exaellent this month. 

The October number of the Sanitarian has the 
continuation of Wm. Paul Gerhard’s paper upon 
‘Plumbing Fixtures,” which is indeed complete jy 
itself; ‘“New York Tenement Houses, Their Victims 
and their Tyrants,” By George C. Booth, read be 
fore the National Association for Sanitary and 
Rural Improvement, in July, and ‘Horseback 
Exercise and Malaria, by J. W. Pinkham, M. D., 
beside a great deal of other valuable matter upon 
improvement, investigation, etc., bearing upon 
the important subject to which this magazine jg 
devoted. 

The grave, grown up editor sighs and wishes him- 
self——ty years younger as his eyes fall on the Oct, 
number of Our Little Ones How very lovely it 
is! There is a beautifully illustrated article upon 
the Magnolia, called ‘‘The Beautiful Stranger,” and 
another ‘‘Afraid of Spiders,” and another about 
“Our Welsh Pointer,” and then there’s Nellie Garra- 
brant’s verses of ‘‘The Boy and the Bird,” and Aunt 
Sally’s ‘Six Nice Ducks,” and ‘‘What Baby Does,” 
and “A Queer Blossom,” by M. D. Brien; and 
“Three Fishers,” by Emily Huntington Miller, all 
in the prettiest kind of verse and all illustrated ; and 
we have not even mentioned the stories; but there 
are eight of them, and lots more pictures and a 
pretty little song with words and music. You must 
get it for yourselves, for it’s just the things for little 
boys and girls. 

Church’s Musical Visitor, of Cincinnati, October 
number has a song ‘“‘Dreaming,” by Milton Wel- 
lings, words by E. Oxenford, ‘‘Wesa-Galop,” by 
Gustav Michaelio, and ‘‘Fanchon Schottiscte,” by 
J. R. Murray, beside several biographical sketches 
of musical people and other interesting reading 
matter. 

Musical Record for Oct. 7, contains Miss Lindsay's 
sweet song *‘Come Unto Me,” words by W. H. Bel- 
lamy. 

The Fashion Courier for this month has a deal 
of information upon dress, society and literature. 
The stories, too, are good. 


The Voice for October, has two valuable papers 
on the Del Sarte Philosophy, as well as a number 
of other articles upon the use and training of the 
voice. 


Harper’s Young People, Oct. 10, has a most in- 
teresting article for young and old in “Climbing 
Plants,” by Mrs. 8. B. Herrick. It is well written 
and illustrated. 


The contents of Our Continent for this week are 
“Thora,” a poem, by Hjalmar H. Boyesen, ‘The 
Old Philadelphia Library,” by Louise Stockton, 
“Dreams,” a poem, by Ellen R. London, “Mr, 
Von Nore’s Daughter-in-law,” by Harriet Prescott 
Spofford, “Galatea,” a poem, by David §S. Foster, 
‘‘A Chinese Profession,” by Almira L. Hayward, 
‘Dust, XXV,” by Julian Hawthorne, “The First 
American,” by Chas. C. Abbott, M.‘D., “Hot 
Plowshares.” XVIII. Albion W. Tourgee, and the 
various departments always carefully prepared. 

The Scientific American, Oct. 7, contains a fine 
illustrated description of the Italian Iron clad 
‘‘Dandolo.” 

NOTES. 

Mrs. Fanny Kemble’s “‘ Records of a Later Life” 

has already gone into the second edition. 


Mrs. E. R. Shepard has written a special] ‘ “ 
siol for Girls,” which will be eablished av. 


month. 

















Brain and Nerve Food. 


VITALIZED PHOS-PHITES. 


It restores the energy lost by Nervousness or Indigestion ; relieves lassitude, erratic pains and Neural- 


PREVENTIVE of Consumption. 


gia; refreshes the nezves tired by worry, excitement, or excessive brain fatigue; strengthens a failing 
memory, and gives renewed vigor in all diseases of Nervous Exhaustion or Debility, 


Itis the only 


It gives vitality to the insufficient bodily or mental growth of children, prevents fretfulness, and gives quiet, rest 
and sleep. It gives a better disposition to infants and children, as it promotes good health to brain and body. 





ward attractiveness possible in the way of plain, 
beautiful binding, rich paper, excellent print and 
fine illustrations. In Mr. Proctor’s own inimitable | 


Packages. For sale by Druggists or by mail, $1.00, 


Composed of the vital or nerve-giving principles of the Ox Brain and Wheat Germ. Physicians have prescribed 500,000 


F. CROSBY CO., 664 & 666 Sixth Avenue, New York. 
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“Si < and always 
the Youthful Color to Grey or Faded Halr 
Farker’s Hair Balsam is finel and is 
warranted to prevent falling of the hair and to re- 
move dandruff anditching, Hiscox & Co., N.Y. 
50c, and $1 sizes, at dealers im drugs and medicines, 


PARKER’S 
GINGER TONIC 


A Superlative Health and Strength Restorer. 

If you are a mechanic or farmer, worn out with 
overwork, or a mother run down by family or house» 
hold duties try Parxer’s Gincer Tonic, 

If you are a lawyer, minister or business man exe 
hausted by mental strain or anxious cares, do not take 
intoxicatin g stimulants, butuse Parker’s Ginger Tonic 

If you have Censumption, nn ee Rheuma- 
ism, Kidney Cemplaints, or any disorder of the lungs, 
stomach. bowels, blood or nerves, PARKER’s GINGER 
Tonrc willcure you. Itisthe Greatest Blood Purifier 
And the Best and Surest Cough Cure Ever Used. 

If you are wasting away from age, dissipation or 
any Eoeuse or weakness and require a stimulant take 
Gincer Tonic at once; it will invigorate and build 

u up from the first but will never intoxicate, 
Irhas saved hundreds of lives; it may save yours, 

CAUTION !—Refuse all substitutes, Parker’s Ginger Tonic fe 
composed of the best remedial agents in the world, and isen 
different from preparations of ginger alone. Send for circular to 
Hiscox & Co., N. ¥. 50c. & §1 sizes, at dealers in drugs. 

GREAT SAVING BUYING DOLLAR SIZE. 


FLORESTON 


Its rich and lasting fragrance has made this 
delightful exceedingly popular, There 
is nothing like it. Insist upon having FLorgs- 
ton COLOGNE and} ook for signature 
onevery bottle. Any drug tes or aealer m pufum~y } 
can supply you. 25 and 75 cent sizes, 

LARGE SAVING BUYING 150, SIZE. 
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PATENT READY WOUND 


BOBBINS 


For Shuttle Sewing Machines 
Any Number, 50 to 100, White and Black, 














For Sale by all Sewing Machine Agents 

Send Twelve Cents in Stamps, Name of Machine, 
and number of thread for sample box, containing 
one spool, 200 yds. best Six cord thread and one 
box bobbins of 200 yds. 


MERRICK THREAD CO., **Newteses 


AUTOMATIC 
Eye Glass Holder 


winds up cord itself. ‘‘A”’ 
, Shows position of glasses 
reeled up. No breaking 
4 of glasses; very handy. 
Sold by Opticians. By mail 
25 cents. 

KercnamM & McDOUGALL, 

Manufacturers, 
4 Liberty Place, N. Y. 


BOOK OF INSTRUCTIONS & PENS 
for 1.50 at all Stationers, or at 

KEUFFEL & ESSER, 127 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 

Importers of Drawing Materials. 














a 
...MOSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. 


pnd Belis for CHURCH BS, ACADEMIES, etc.. 
ice list and Circulars sent free. 


HENRY McSHANE & CO., Baltimore, Md. 


MENEELY BELL FuUnNinss, 
to th blic since 
iaa5 Chuseh, chapel, school, Fire Alarm 
and other bells; also Chimes and Pea's 


MUREELY & (0,, WEST TROY, ¥. Y 


linton H. Meneely Bell Company, 


Men TROY, N. i 
ttention given t CHURCH AND SCHOOL 
LLSs. Ca 

















BE ustrated Catalogue sent free to al) 
rs. 


Publisber’s Department. 


Among the new announcements of 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, are the 
following gems of recent literature : ‘‘Bal- 
lads and Lyrics,” selected by Henry Cabot 
Lodge, which is a very attractive collec- 
tion of about one hundred and fifty stand- 
ard ballads and lyrics. They are, in 
most cases, placed in chronological order, 
beginning with ‘* Chevy Chase,” and fol- 
lowing on down the long line of English 
and American poets to the present day. 
‘*American Prose” is another valuable 
book. It is a volume of entire stories, 
sketches and essays from the works of 
Hawthorne, Irving, Longfellow, Whittier, 
Holmes, Lowell, Thoreau, and Emerson 
with introductions and notes. ‘‘ Ameri- 
can Classics for Schools” is published in 
two volumes, one upon Longfellow and 
one upon Hawthorne. Each is rich in 
selections from the authors suitable for 
school use, and a biographical sketch of 
the author, with notes explaining his- 
torical and personal allusions and illustra- 
tions. The new volume of “‘ American 
Poems” has selections of entire poems 
from the pen of Longfellow, Whittier, 
Bryant, Holmes, and Emerson, with bio- 
graphical sketch, personal and historical 
notes. ‘‘ Poetry forChildren ” is a delight- 
ful book of the best short poems in Eng- 
lish and American literature. It has been 
carefully edited by Dr. Samuel Eliot, who 
has = no pains to have it well suited 
to childish grades. The book is illustrated 
by sixty original designs by the best ar- 
tists. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, of New York, 
have issued a valuable text-book in their 
Geographical Reader and Primer. It re- 
presents the subject of geography in both 
an attractive and scientitic form for very 
young students. It is made up of two 
parts, the first of which is a reader of the 
advanced third reader grade. It consists 
of a series of unique readings, which de- 
scribe a journey round the world. It 
serves as supplementary reader and as a 
basis for oral lessons in geography. The 
second part includes sixteen es of 
finely colored and printed maps, and it is a 
primer of lessons in geography, adapted 
so as to be quickly understood by begin- 
ners. The book is, as a whole, a skillful 
arrangements of lessons, exercises, and re- 
views, being a First Book in Geography 
and much more beside. 


The Teachers’ Provident Association of 
the United States is an institution which 
affords aid upon safe business principles 
to all teachers of the educational profes- 
sion generally. It is a cheap and safe in- 
surance for teachers, which offers the op- 
portunities of co-operation to teachers and 
their families as the many thousands of 
laboring men’s associations do to members 
of their respective fraternities. The Presi- 
dent of the Teachers’ Provident Associa- 
tion is E. O. Hovey, principal of the 
Newark, N. J. High School, and the Vice 
President, Norman A. Calkins, Asst. Supt. 
of N. Y. City Public Schools. A prospec- 
tus will be mailed to any address upon ap- 
plication to Arthur Cooper, Business Man- 

er, 47 Grand street, New York City, 
who, it may be added,is well known to 
thousands of teachers as an energetic, re- 
liable, and courteous gentleman ; he has 
given his time to the interests of the As- 
sociation, and will make it a success if it 
depends on him. 


AN INTERESTING Business.—There is 
now established in New York City a 
school-book exchange, by Messrs. Van 
Winkle & Weedon, at No. 90 Chambers 
Street. It is well known that sudden and 
frequent changes, for several causes, are 
made in the text-bouks used in our schools. 
Dealers often find an accumulation of 
school-books upon their shelves of very 
uncertain sale. They can now forward to 


this firm, a full hst of such bvoks, giving | $ 


copyright dates, statement of condition, 
and also a complete list of wnat books you 
can use. An offer will be made you of 
money, school-books, or of books from the 
catalogue of standard and miscellaneous 
books they carry in stock. Teachers, who 
often receive from publishers sample 
copies of new school books, have the bene- 
fit of the exchange offered them. And 

oung people, who bave numbers of use- 


ess (to them) school books, can lay the|® 


foundation row of a library, that in later 
years they will prize above all their other 

i The firm are experienced and 
reliable men, and those who establish rela- 
tionship with them are sure to be abun- 





COLDEN’S 





Liquid Beef Tonic. 





This preparation, consisting of the Extract of Beef 
{prepared by Baron Liebig’s process), the very best 
Brandy that can be obtained, soluble Citrate of Iron, 
Cinchona, and simple Bitter Tonics, is presented to the 


world for a trial of its claim 


s. There are several pre- 


parations purporting to contain some of the above- 
named components, but the high cost of manufacture 
and the consequent reduction of profit, have caused the 
manufacturers to allow many such to deteriorate by the 
use of impure and cheap materials. 





Physicians of large experience are growing to/ 


realize more and more fully the importance of 
preparing in accordance with the principles of | 
dietectics the waste which disease entails; and | 
those physicians are most successful in practice 
who recognize the fact, that the true use of drugs 
is to restore to normal function the process of nu- 


trition, oa which life and health depend; and it | 


has been a desideratum to obtain a preparation 


which could be given with a certainty of benefit. 


We therefore present CQgLpEN’s LiqguIp BEEF 
Tonic to the profession with a confidence in- 
spired by a knowledge of its universal applica- 
tion in disease, and guarantee its purity and per- 
fect assimilability. 

We believe a trial will convince all—as it has al- 
ready convinced many—that it is an invaluabic 
aid to the physician. 

Its berefit is particularly marked in lowered 
states of the system, such as simple Anzemia, and 
that resulting from malarial poison, in chlorosis, 
spinal irritation, menial and nervous debility of 
over-worked business men, and especially in con 
valescence from protracted diseases. Its simple 
bitter princip'es act directlv on the senuent gas 
tric nerves, summuating the follicles to secretion, 
and giving to weakened individuals that first p. - 
requisite to improvement—an appetite. Th 
Cinchona which it contains makes it indispensable 
in the treatment of the results of malarial dis- 
ease, whilst its iron is a direct blood food, and its 
alcohol acts in the double capacity of assisting 
the local effect of the simple bitters upon the gas 
tric mucous membranes, and also as a direct ner- 
vous stimulant. 

It will thus appear that, unlike any preparation 
ever before offered, it combines properties of the 
utmost value in the treatment of such conditions 
aa have been spoken of in this article. Itis tru'y 
stimulant, tonic, nutrient, and ha:matoyz enic, and 
is so palatable and digestible that the most sen 
aitive palate andstomach will not reject it. 


| wineglassful ef this preparation 


To conclude ; this is not a new preparation, but 





one whose merits have been long acknowledged. 

In a report cf the celebrated physician, Sir Er 
ASMUS WILSON, of London, he says: “ Several 
cases of incipient consumption have come under 
my observation that have been cured by a timely 
use of Lrgesie’s Breer Tonic (COLDEN’'S).” 

We are in receipt: f several hundred such com- 
mendations, but prefer, instead of introducing 
them here, to merely append an oficial analysis 
of the preparation, made by an eminent London 
chemist : 

The following is a correct analysis of COLDEN's 
Lresie’s Liguip Berr Tonic, perfected 3d Jan 
uary, 1868, 1 obtained the samples indiscrimin 
ately from the Company's Warehouse, Lower 
Thames Street, London, E. C. 1 find this prepara 
tion contains : 

20 per cent. saccharine matter. . . . 2 
25 per cent. glutinous or nutritious matter ob- 
tained in the condensation of the beef. - 
25 per cent. spirit rendered no i-imjuricus to 
the most delicate stoma: 
Hor cf th. iuse. us > . . 25 
30 per cent. of aqueous solution of several 
berbs and roots, among which are most 
discernible Peruvian and Calisaya Barks. 30 
Total. ‘ , ‘ - 100 
I have had the process explained by which the 
| beef in this preparation is preserved and renvered 
| soluble by the brandy employed, and I am satie- 
| fled this combination will prove a valuable ad- 
| junct to our pharmacopoia 
Signed, ArtTuur Hint Hassan, M.D., F.i.S., 
President of the Royal Analytical Ase., London. 
| RusseLL Square, London, W.C, 5d January, 1868. 
Since the date of the above analysis, and by the 
| urgent request of several eminent members of 


the medical profession, I have added to cach 
two grains of 
| SOLUBLE CiTRA: OF IRON, 
} T. COLDEN,. 





N. B.—COLDEN’S LIQUID BEEF TONIC is sold by Druggists ge nerally 


in pint bottles. 
“COLDEN’S.” 
bottle-label. 


In ordering our article, 


persons should be particular to mention 


To guard against imitation, see fac-simile of T. COLDEN on 


C. N. CRITTENTON, General Agent. 





115 Fulton Street, New York. 


4 are the best and cheap- 
ur t 00 | S est system known for 
conducting schools in 

quiet order. Each set contains 150 yo! 
‘hromo Credit 50 beautiful Chromo Merit 
Cards, and 12 elegant, fine large Chromo Excel- 
sior Book Mark Motto bearing large pretty 
flowers, and fine Scripture Mottoes, price per set, 
1. Rew No. 1, pretty flowers and roses, 
rices per dozen, 5 cents. No. 2, fine flowers, 
mottoes, 6c. No.3, landscape designs, 
birds, etc., 8c. No. 4, pretty flowers, 
etc., 8c. No. 5, fine variety of flowers 
in full bloom, lc. No. 6, blooming roses, flowers, 
lilies, pansies, etc., on fine goid ,12c. No.7, 
lovely hand boquet de of beautiful flowers, 
15e. No. 8, sizes, clezant woeteny ot beauti- 
ful flowers, on fine tinted card, 20c. No. 9, large 
ag | full blooming moss roses on fine gold card, 
25ce. No. 11, beautiful igns of prettiest flowers, 
on fine tiated card, 50c. No. 12, lovely collection 
of flowers, neatly displayed m a pret- 
y on fine tinted card, .» Pretty Scrip- 
ture Book Marks, pearing ime large flowers, and 
Scripture og ey le for scholars of any 
or sex, SOc. Cards, by Neng, — 4 

of .United States, 40c. Excelsior romo Boo 
Mark Cards, 50c. Cards, 20c. 


cards, 12c. 





dantly venefited thereby. 


Please sen 


THE 


CHICKERING 
PIANO. 


THE HIGHEST AWARD 








ted 
PIANOS 


were 
our 


in the Great World's Fair in London, 1851; at the 
Great Exposition in Paris, 1867; at the Interna- 
tional Exposition in Chili, 1875; and at the grand 


Centennial Exhibition in Philadelphia, 1876. 
All persons wishing to purchase (or examine 
instruments are respectfully invited to visit 
our Warerooms. 
Send for Oircular and Price List, 


CHICKERING & SONS, 





taken. a trial 3 
PHOENIX PUBLISHING CO., Warren, Pa. 


130 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. 156 Tremont st, Boston- 
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ALEXA'DRIA.—Previous to the troubles 
which caused the Europeans to flee from 
Egypt the city had a population of about 
215,000, nearly fifty thousand of whom 
were Europeans. The city lies on the 
Mediterranean, near the mouth of the 
westernmost arm of the delta of the Nile, 
It isan isthmus and on each side is a good 
harbor. It is connected with Mensoora 
and the Suez Canal by railroad and with 
Cairo by rail, canal and river, In its 
newer portion Alexandria had the ap- 
pearance of an European city. It was 
lighted with gas and supplied with water 
from the Nile. Among the prominent 
buildings were the palace of the Khedive 
at Ras el Tin, the large naval arsenal, the 
naval and military hospitals, the custom 
house, Tribunal of Commerce, Italian 
Collegeand the various schools. Alexan- 
dria was founded by Alexander the Great 
in 332 B.c. It*became the center of learn- 
ing, and schools of Grecian philosophy 
flourished there. Magnificent monuments 
were erected, among them the Pharos, 
the Museum and the Temple of Serapis. 
Julius Cesar took the city in 48 B.c., and 
it began a new season of prosperity, con- 
tinuing till Constantinople arose. The 
Persians captured the city in 616, and 
yielded it to the Arabs in 641. From this 
time it rapidly decayed. Cairo took its 
place as the chief city of Egypt. 


A FRENCH officer said to a Swiss colonel, 
** How is it that your countrymen always 
fight for money, while we French always 
fight for honor?’ The Swiss shrugged 
his shoulders, and replied, ‘‘ I suppose it 
is because people are apt to fight for that 
which they need most.” 

A FEW days ago a Georgian politician 
went to Washington in search of an office. 
Deceived by the flattering promises held 
out to him he telegraphed home : ‘Things 
are working. Will be home in a few 
days.” Not long afterward he again tele- 
graphed home. This time the dispatch 
read as follows: ‘* Things have worked. 
Send me $25 to get home.” 

A RECENTLY propounded conundrum by 
a member of the Lower House of Parlia- 
ment: ‘‘ What is the difference between 
the House of Commons and the House of 
Lords 7’ Answer: ‘‘ One has ability; the 
other nobility.” 

AN exchange says that a certain clergy- 
man preached a sermon on the national 
sin, and the next day there was a universal 
exchange of umbrellas by persons who had 
been to hear the sermon. 

Ir there is, says the Springfield News, 
anything more than another which tends 
towards the rapid disorganization of an 
assembly of ladies, it is the appearance of 
a good-sized mouse. 


SomE people don’t understand why 
comets should have envelops. They must 
consider that comets have to correspond 
with the laws of the solar system. 

‘* Wuat is that, mother?’ ‘ It is the 
legislature, my child?” ‘* What does it 
do, mother ?” ‘ It repeals acts passed by 
the former legislature, my child.” 


A SAN FRANCISCO man has been arrested 
for deceiving a widow. While his crime 
is to be abhorred, it must be admitted that 
his genius commands admiration. 


WHEN a girl has been at school seven 
years, and spells vaccinate ‘‘vaxinate,” 
is it the fault of the school system or of 
the girl’s system? 

ONCE in a while a clergyman writes with 
a pen in his hand, but Robert Collyer is 
reported as writing ‘‘with a box of cigars 
at his elbow.” 

THE difference between a “bad cent and 
a demolished apple” is thatone’s good for 
naught and the other's gnawed for good. 

Way will the postage stamp never be- 
come familiar with the alphabet? Because 
it always gets stuck on a letter. 


A PROFESSIONAL CONFESSION. 





THE UNUSUAL EXPERIENCE OF A PROMI- 
NENT MAN MADE PUBLIC. 


The following article from the Democrat 
and Chronicle of Rochester, N. Y., is of so 
striking a nature, and emanates from so 
reliable a source, that it is herewith re- 
published entire. In addition to the valu- 
able matter 1t contains, it will be found 
exceedingly interesting : 

To the Editor of the Democrat and Chron- 
icle : 

Sir—My motives for the publication of 
the most unusual statements which follow 
are, first, gratitude for the fact that I have 
been saved froma most horrible death, 
and, secondly, a desire to warn all who 
read this statement against some of the 
most deceptive influences by which they 
have ever been surrounded. It is a fact 
that to-dav thousands of people are within 
a foot of the grave, and they do not know 
it. To tell how I was caught away from 
just this position, and to warn others 
against nearing it, are my objects in this 
communication. 

On the first day of June, t881, I lay at 
my residence in this city surrounded by 
my friends, and waiting for my -leath. 
Heaven only knows the agony I then en- 
dured, for words can never describe it. 
And yet if a few years previous, any one 
had told me that I was to be brought so 
low. and by so terrible a disease, I should 
have scoffed at the idea, I had always 
been uncommonly strong and_ healthy, 
had weighed over two hundred pounds, 
and hardly knew, in my own experiences, 
what pain or sickness were. Very many 
people who will read this statement realize 
at times that they are unusually tired, and 
cannot account for it. They feel dull and 
indefinite pains in various parts of the 
body. and do not understand it. Or they 
are exceedingly hungry one day, and en- 
tirely without appetite thenext. This was 
just the way I ftlt when the relentless 
malady had fastened itself upon me first 
began. Still I thought it was nothing ; that 
probably I had taken a cold which would 
soon away. Shortly after this I no- 
ticed a dull, and at times a neuralgic pain 
in my head, but as it wovld come one day 
and gone the next, I paid but little 
attention to it. However, my stomach 
was out of order and my food often failed 
to digest. causing at times great inconve- 
nience. Yet 1 had no idea, even as a phy- 
sician, that these things meant anything 
serious or that a monstrous disease was 
becoming fixed upon me. Candidly, I 
thought I was suffering from malaria, and 
so doctored myself accordingly. ButI got 
no better. I next noticed a peculiar c lor 
and odor about the fluids I was passing— 
also that there were large quantities one 
day, and very little the next, and that a 
persistent froth and scum appeared upon 
the surface, and a sediment settled in the 
bottom. And yet I did not realize my 
danger, for, indeed, seeing these symp- 
toms continually, I finally became accus- 
tomed to them, and my suspicion was 
wholly disarmed by the tact that I had no 
pain in the affected organs, or in their 
vicinity. \ ‘hy I should have been so blind 
I cannot understand. 

There is a terrible future for all physical 
neglect, and impending danger always 
brings a person to his senses, even though 
it may then be too late. I realized, at last, 
my critical condition, and aroused myself 
to overcome it. And oh! how hard I tried ! 
I consulted the best medical skill in the 
land. I visited all the prominent mineral 
springs in America, and traveled from 
Maine to California. Still I grew worse. 
No two physicians agreed as to my mala- 
dy. One said I was troubled with spinal 
irritation: ancther, rervous prostration ; 
another, malaria : another, dyspepsia ; an- 
other, heart disease ; another, neral 
debility; another, congestion of the base 
of the brain ; and so on through along list 
of common diseases, the symptoms of 
all of which I really had. In this way, 
several years passed, during all of which 
time I was steadily growing worse. My 
condition had ng | become pitiable. The 
slight symptoms | at first experienced 
were developed into terrible and constant 
disorders — the little twigs of pain had 
grown to oaks of agony. My weight had 
been reduced from 207 to 130 pounds. My 
life was a torture to myself and friends. I 
could retain no food upon my stomach, 
and lived wholly by injections. I was a 
r= agg of pain. My pulse was uncon- 
trollable. In my agony I frequently fell 
upon the floor, convulsively clutched the 
carpet, and prayed for death. Morphine 

little or no effect in deadening the 





= For six days and nights I the 
eath-premonitory hiccoughs constantly. 





My urine was filled with tube casts and 
albumen. I was struggling with Bright’s 
Disease of the Kidneys in its last stages. 
While sufferin, us I received a call 
from my pastor, the Rev. Dr. Foote, rector 
of St. Paul’s church, of this city. I felt 
that it was our last interview, but in the 
course of conversation he mentioned a 
remedy of which I had heard much but 
had never used. Dr. Foote detailed to me 
the many remarkable cures which had 
come under his observation, by means of 
this remedy, and urged me to try it. Asa 
eg | physician anda graduate of the 
schools, I cherished the prejudice, both 
natural and common with all regular 
practitioners, and derided the idea of any 
medicine outside the regular channels be- 
ing the least beneficial. So solicitous, how- 
ever, was Dr. Foote that I finally promised 
I would waive my prejudice and try the 
remedy he so highly recommended. I be- 
gan its use on the Ist day of June and took 
it according to directions. At first it sick- 
ened me; but thisI thought was a good 


sign for me in my debilitated condition. I | J 


continued to take it ; the sickening sensa- 
tion departed, and I was able to retain 
food upon my stomach. In a few days I 
noticed a decided change for the better, as 
also did my wife and friends. My hic- 
coughs ceased, and I experienced less pain 
than formerly. I was so rejoiced at this 
improved condition that, upon what I had 
believed but a few days before was my 
dying bed, I vowed, in the presence of my 
family and friends, should I recover I 
would both publicly and privately make 
known this remedy forthe good of hu- 
manity, wherever and whenever I had a 
opportunity. I also determined that I 
would give a course of lectures in the Cor- 
inthian Academy of Music of this city, 
stating in full the symptoms and almost 
hopelessness of my disease, and the re- 
markable means by which I have been 
saved. My improvement was constant from 
that time, and in less than three months I 
had gained 26 pounds in flesh, became 
entirely free from pain, and I believe I 
owe my life and present condition wholly 
to Warner’s Safe Kidney and Liver Cure, 
the remedy which I used. 

Since my recovery I have thoroughly 
re-investigated the subject of kidney diffi- 
culties and Bright's disease, and the truths 
developed are astounding. I therefore 
state, deliberately, and as a physician, 
that { believe that more than one half the 
deaths which occur in America are caused 
by Bright’s disease of the kidneys. This 
may sound like a rash statement, but I 
am prepared to fully verify it. Bright’s 
disease has no distinctive symptoms of its 
own (indeed, it often develops without 
any pain whatever in the kidneys or their 
v cinity,) but has the symptoms of nearly 
every other known complaint. Hundreds 
of people die daily, whose burials are 
authorized by a physician’s certificate of 
** Heart disease,” ‘‘Apoplexy,” ‘‘ Paraly- 
sis,” ‘‘ Spinal complaint,” ‘“‘Rheumatism,” 
‘** Pneumonia” and other common com- 
plaints, when in reality it was Bright’s 
disease of the kidneys. Few physicians, 
and tewer people, realise the extent of this 
disease or its dangerous and insidivus na- 
ture. It steals into the system like a thief, 
manifests ite presence by the commonest 
symptoms, and fastens itself upon the 
constitution before the victim is aware. 
It is nearly as hereditary as consumption, 
quite as common and fully as fatal. En- 
tire families, inheriting it from their an- 
cestors, have died, and yet none of the 
number knew or realized the mysterious 
pOWer which was removingthem. Instead 
of common symptoms it often shows none 
whatever, but brings death suddenly, and 
as such is usually supposed to be heart 
disease. As one who has suffered, and 
knows by bitter experience what he says, 
I implore every one who reads these words 
not to neglect the slightest symptoms of 
kidney difficulty. Certain agony and pos- 
sible death will be the sure result of such 
neglect, and no one can afford to hazard 
such chances. 

1 am aware that such an unqualified 
statement as this, coming from me, known 
as I am throughout the entire land as a 
practitioner and lectnrer, will arouse the 
eae and possible animosity of the 
medical profession and astonish all with 
whom I am acquainted, but I make the 
foregoing statements based upon facts 
which I am prepared to produce and truths 
which I can substantiate to the letter. The 
welfare of those who may possibly be suf- 
ferers such as I was, is an ample induce- 
ment for me to take the step I have, and 
if I can successfully warn others from the 
dangerous path in which I once walked, I 
am willing to endure all professional and 
personal consequences, 

J. B. HENION, M.D. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency, 


detior Professors, Principals, Audetanta, Tans 
r ‘essors, nD 
and Governesses for every aeaenee inst 
tion ; em eres schools to parents. (4) 
on or 
Miss M. J. YOUNG, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ ° 
23 Union Square, New York 


PINCKNEY’S ACENCY 


FOR SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS, 


Established 1873. 








1. To supply Schools and Families wit) 
Teachers, Tutors and Governesses. 
2. To supply Teachers with Positions. 


and Rent School Properties. 
4. To Advertise Schools and Teachers. 
5. To Give Informaticn, and Assist Parent, 


in Selecting Schools. 
Teachers Desiring Positions should senj 
ckney’s 


stamps for Application Blank. 
e Directory and Guide, for 


School and Co 
ublication) will be issued ip 


1882 (10th year o 
une. PINCKNEY’S AGENCY 


Domestic Building, B’dway and 14th St., N.Y. 


MISS HELENE HESSE, 

Educational Bureau, 36 W 21 St. New York, 

Te.chers and professors provided with positions, 
and families, colleges, and schools with compe 
te ,\tinstructors. Miss Hesse refers by favor to 
tae following families: Hon. Hamilton Fish, Hon. 
Wm. M. Evarts, Mr. Cyrus W. Field. School Fur. 
niture and all School Supplies on favorable 
terms, also Gould’s Arithmetical Frame. 


TEACHERS WANTING POSITIONS, or col- 
leges, schools and families want- 
ing competent instructors, apply to_Brockwa 
Teachers Agency, 10 Times Building, Chicago, | 




















SOZODONT 


THE FAIR DAUGHTERS OF FASHION 


Prefer SOZODONT tot%every other article for 
the TEETH. because nothing renders those 
ornaments of the mouth so spotless, or imparts 
such an agreeable odor to the breath. Moreover, 
experience proves the article to be perfectly whole 
some, which cannot be said of all dentifrices. 


FRAGRANT SOZODONT 


removes all disagreeable ordors from the 
BREATH, caused by CATARRH:; BAD 
TEETH, etc, Itisentirely free from the in- 
jurious and acrid properties of [tooth pastes and 
powders, which destroy the enamel, ONE 
BOTTLE WILL LAST SIX MONTHS. 


All druggists and fancy goods dealers keep it. 





No Experiment! Recognize 


d Saccess! 
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VASA, 


Pity 


IS A STANDARD ARTICLE, 
Thoroughly Tested, Universally Approved 


asa means of quickly, and without labor, restor 
ing or preserving unsullied the brightness of 


Silverware, meng Nickel Stove Plates. 
Plated Ware, Show Cases, etc., etc. 


BE ON YOUR GUARD AGAINST IMITATIONS. 





HAS BEEN PROVED 


by thousands and tens of thousands all ove: 
the country to be the SURDST CURE 
ever discovered 


for all 


iowa YS. Livi 





KIDNEY-WORT 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Charcnes, 
Senools, Fire Alarms,#arms, ete, FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


D. VANDUZEN &@ TIFT, Cincinnati. 0. 
















$11 T Xstreet 20 Vica ty, Augusta, He 
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SCHOOL DIRECTORY. 
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y. CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 





_ A School of Culture and 
«Mi COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
EMBRACING 
ol for Piano, Organ, Violin, Orchestral 
ik 1 Band Instauments, Voice, Artists’ Vocal 
— », Harmony, Composition, Theory, 
| rcnestontion, Tuning Pianos and Or- 
iS, . ro for ENGLISH BRANCHES and 
1GHER LITERATURES, Languages, Nor- 
vith Instruction, Elocution and Dramatic 
jon, Physical Culture and Fine Arts, 
ON THE BROADEST SCALE. 
tificates and Diplomas awarded. 
nts conferred, 
end 4LL TERM COMMENCES SEPT. 14, 1882. 
y's HE NEW HOME, costing $700,000, is the 
for ty eA ey - world. _re 
i in are furnished 
0 an ang in the heart A) Boston. a. onl 
LY musical ana artistic center of America. Apply 
—' BE mediately tosecure rooms for Fall Term. 
mp for calender to 
. E. TOURJEE, Director, Boston Mass. 
r 
a NATIONAL SCHOOL 
r to 
‘on, 
‘ur 
ible all 
ao 
— ——o——_ 
~ NINETEEN Teachers and Lecturers, specialists 
va their department. Thorough and systematic 
a. ture in Voice, Enunciation, and Action in 





Sit =e 


ir application to Conversation, Reading, 
jtation, and Oratory. Chartered March, 
Grants Diplomas. Fall Term, October 
Send for Catalogue and prospectus to 
J. H. Bechtel, Secretary. 
1416 & 1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 


DICKINSON COLLEGE. 


Carlisle, Pa, 
JE HUNDREDTH YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 24. 


Two courses: The Classical, 4 years, A. B.; the 
‘in-Seientifie, 3 years, Ph. B. Facilities ample 
pi excellent. No Tutors in college work. 
idings yor year. Bon roved. Tuitions, by 
ns of ministers, tui- 
y expenses exce ~ yoo 
*reparatory School. Thoroug! 
rules with economy of time and cost. For 
wlogues, or any needed information, Address, 
J. A. McCAULEY President. 


B79. 
























NEW ENGLAND 


piservatory School of Fine Arts, 


ce ae 
— ‘erm cpeme 
dreulars address E. TO mRGER 





‘VERGREEN CITY BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
and College Of Short Hand. Bloomington, 





jasernesated). Open the ote year. Col- 
be Journal 5 ho te 4% C. E. BAKER, 
A., Pres. W. H 





a York Normal Training School 


—FOR— 
KINDERGARTEN TEACHERS. 


The Eleventh Annual Course of the New York 
ormal Training School for Kindergarten Teach- 
’, Model-Kindergarten and Elementary Classes 
Prof. John Kraus and Mrs. Kraus-Boelte, 7 
22nd Street, begins October 4th, 1882. 


AKE ERIE SEMINARY, on the Mt. Hol- 
yoke Plan. Painesville, O. Twenty-fourth 
“ar opens Sept. 7th, 1882. Course of _-_ Te- 
eatly extended. Building enlarged and 

ydraulic passenger elevator; Board and 
tition $175 per year. For illustrated Circular 
Catalogue address. MISS EV ANS, Prin. 


RS. F. JONSON o. MISS A. L. JONES. 
English, French and German and 
k}sehool for young ladies. No 13 East y- 
eeyeeh oes ewencnd Madison arena, 
ew or Full egiate, Speci anc 
a Cousban. Twelfth year commences, 
¢ > 











































AINE’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 63 Bowe 
P co. Canal; “L” Station (Established 1849.) 
+} Up Penns Osage F 1313 Fenny A 34th St., 
4 Bo taught “Bookeepin, E dimenval ant 
: an 
x i ndence and all Eng- 
Loo Writing 


ns $3, Lag 

ithmetic and Writing $10, quartenty, Short- 
nd _ Backward persone rapidly ad advanced in 
rooms. 


ORMAL SCHOOL, Potsdam, N. Y.i!Trains 
re to Potsdam free. on books fr For circu 
ms address Principal. 5 
































[From the Richmond Dispatch.) 
SEVEN MILLIONS. 


Of Pores Open, and You Live and Breathe in 
Atmospheres Which Poison Your Blood, 
and Then Follow Skin Diseases. 





NOTHING Is MoRE DREADED than salt rheum 
or eczema, which has fully a dozen species, going | 
under various names, nearly all of which defy | 
the ordinary remedies, destroy the hair, the skin | 
and the fiesh, and in many cases death comes as al 
blessing. Scalp and skin alike are subject to this, | 
as well as to dandruff, tetter and other scaly | 
diseases producing baldness, eruptions, ulcers 
and other troubles. 

Intelligent people should beware of taking 
poisons as remedies for this class of diseases of the 
skin and scalp, and the various remedies which 
are sent out by unskilled men should be avoidea 
as one would a plague. 


There is but one “Skin Cure,”” which can be 
relied on, and that is Dr. Benson’s and its name is 
an earnest of its worth. It is not a patent medi- 
cine, but the result of his own experience and 
practice, and isa sure cure for the special dis- 
eases for which it is offered. It makes the skin 
soft and white and smooth, removing tan and 
freckles, and is the best toilet preparation in the 
world. Itis elegantly put up, two bottles in one 
package, consisting of both internal and external 
treatment. Simple in its combination, pure and 
free from all poisons, it may be relied upon by all 
those who wish to have perfect health and free- 
dom from all skin diseases of whatever nature, 
whether they are Eczema, Tetters, Humors, In- 
flamatiors, Milk Crust, Rough Scaly Eruptions, 
Diseases of the Hair and Scalp, Scrofula, Ulcers, 
Pimples or Tender Itchings on any part of the 
body. Price, One Doliar per package. All drug- 
gists have it for sale. 





A Revolution 


in the treatment of nervous diseases is now tak- 
ing place. Dr. C. W. Benson, of Baltimore, many 
years ago discovered a sure remedy in his Celery 
and Chamomile Pills—they have had a wonderful 
sale and success. They can be relied on to per- 
manently cure sick and nervous headavhe, neu- 
ralgia, dyspepsia, sleeplessness and all nervous 
diseases. All druggists keep them. Price 50 
cents per box. Two Boxes for $1, six for $2.50, 
free by mail on receipt of price. Dr. C. W. 
Benson, Baltimore, Md. 


C. N. Crittenton of New York, is wholesale 
agent for Dr. C. W. Benson’s remedies. 





Hop Bitters are the Purest and Best Bitters 
Ever Made. 


They are compounded from Hops, Malt, Buchu, 
Mandrake and Dandelion,—the oldest, best, and 
most valuable medicines in the world and con- 
tain all the best and most curative properties of 
all other remedies, being the greatest Blood Puri- 
fier, Liver Regulator, and Life and Health Resto- 
ring Agent on earth. No disease or ill health can 
possible long exist where these Bitters are used, 
so varied and perfect are their operations. 

They give new life and vigor to the aged and in- 
firm. To all whose employments cause irregu- 
larity of the bowels or urinary orgens, or who 
require an Apetizer, Tonic and mild Stimulant, 
Hop bitters are invaluable, being highly curative, 
tonic and stimulating, without intoxicating 

No matter what your feelingsor symptoms are, 
what the disease or ailment is, use Hop Bitters. 
Don’t wait until you aresick, but if you only feel 
bad or miserable, use Hop Bitters atonce. It may 
save youd life. Hundreds have been saved by so 

doing. $500 will be paid for a case they will not 


cure or —_. 
Do not suffer or let your friends suffer, but use 


and =< = to use Ho) -— 
Remember, Hop Bitters is no drugged, drun- 
ken nostrum, bat the purest and m + 


ever made; the‘ Invali 
no person or family 
the bitters to-day. 


-KIDNEY-WORT 
IS A SURE CURE 


forall Kidney Complaints and for all 
diseases of the 


8 Friené and Ho ” and 
should be without Try 











“Then let’s eat him.” 








the Bais, and by keeping the bowels in free 
bilious, as constipated, or 
ae Gan malaria, Kidney-Wort is the 
remedy you need. 
FAIL NOT TO TRY IT. 
PRICE $1. SOLD BY DRUCCISTS. 


KIDNEY-WORT 





























S5r0 $20 Liars wereca s Co. Portia’ We. 





This union of freedom with authority— 
of a choice for one’s self, and a willing- 
ness to believe that the world is right 
in setting Shakespeare above Swin- 
burne, and Homer above Tupper is, I 
believe, the true and the only guide in the | 
selection of books to read. In the long | 
run nothing but truth, simplicity, purity 
and a lofty purpose approves a book 
to the favor of the ages, and nothing else 
ought to approve it to the individual read- 
er. Thus the end is reached, and the | 
choice is made, not by taking a book be- | 
cause a ‘“‘course of reading” commands 
you to do so, but because you come to see 
for yourself the wisdom of the selection. | 
—RICHARDSON. 


—_*eoe 
Constitutional skin diseases of a scorbu- 
tic character are successfully treated with 
Dr. Benson’s Skin Cure, internal and ex- 
ternal treatment, both pleasant. It cer- 
tainly removes scrofula, eruptions, dan- 
druff and tan, and makes the skin smooth 
and healthy. 


‘Ir is not necessary for a man to be 
poor to be honest.” Certainly not. But 
it seems sort of half way necessary for a 
man to be poor if he ishonest. A distinc- 
tion with quite a difference, it will be seen. 


in 
ae 





*The term hydra may be used to repre- 
sent any manifold evil. If you would 
battle successfully with this many-headed 
monster of disease you wili find it expedi- 
ent to keep Mrs. Pinkham’s Vegetable 
Compound alw ays at hand.—Dr. - Baxnina, 
a 

*.*«Wise men say nothing in dene 
times.” Wise men use nothing in danger- 
ous diseases but the best and most approved 
remedies. Thus Kidney-Wort is employed 
universally in cases of diseased liver, kid- 
ney and towels. It will cost you but a 
trifle to try it, and the result will be most 
delightful. 





THERE are millions of pins used every 
hour and the wonder is what becomes of 
them. As we shiver over Sthe stove to- 
day we wish that one might have been 
arranged in the lap of Spring before Win- 
ter sat down in it. 








If you are a frequenterjor resident of a 
miasmatic district, barrieade your system 
against the scourge of all new countries— 
ague, bilious and intermittent fevers—by 
the use of Hop Bitters. 

Sept. 14th, 1880, 

Hop Bitters Co., Toronto: 

I have been sick fo rthe past six years 
ge 9’ from dys ~_O ia and general weak 
ness. have used three bottles of Hop 
Bitters, and they have done wonders for 
me. Iam well and able to work, and eat 
and sleep well. I cannot say too much 
for Hop Bitters. Srmmon Rowsins. 

In India eggs are hatched by the heat of 
the sun. Performing the part of a hen, 
therefore, let it no longer be the boast of 
Britons that the sun never sets on the 


Queen’s dominions. 











‘* Wat shall we do with the rabbit?” 
asked the little five-year old, as she was 
leaving her aunt in the country, to return 
to the city. ‘‘My dear, we can’t take him 
with us,” said the parent, not a little 
troubled at grieving the child. ‘Really, 
can’t we take him?” said the infant. 


- o~o——— 


Colden’s Liquid Beef is a preparation 
that has met with immense favor. It is 
not inany sense a medicine, but is a tonic 
that physicians recognize as most valua- 
ble for a great class of persons, such as 
those who have a poor appetite, wasting, 


| debility from overwork, spinal irritation, 
|malarial results, etc. 


It is not a _ 
preparation but one well known to phy- 
sicians, and often prescribed by hows 

One of the best recommendations it has, 
is the submission of 1ts preparation to the 
best analyzers, and informing the public 
of its constituents. It cannot but prove 
of service to overworked people of the 
professional kind. We recommend it 
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LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


A Sure Cure for all FEMALE WEAK- 
NESSES, Including Leucorrhea, Ire 
regular and Painful Menstruation, 
Inflammation and Ulceration of 
the Womb, Flooding, PRO- 
LAPSUS UTERI, &c. 
(aPleasant to the taste, efficacions and immediate 
in its effect. Itisa great heipin pregnancy, and re 

lieves pain during labor and at regular periods. 
PHYSICIANS USE IT AND PRESCRIBE IT FREELY. 

(ar For aut Weaxnesses of the generative organs 

of either sex, it is second to no remedy that has ever 

been before the public; and for all diseases of the 

Kipwers it is the Greatest Remedy in the World, 

(2 KIDNEY COMPLAINTS of Either Sea 

Find Great Relie fin Ite Use. 

LYDIA E. PINKHAM’ 8 wieee PUR 

will eradicate every vestice of nors from the 


mood. at the same time will give to La > om d strength to 
he system. 4s marvellous in | results as the Compound 








t#" Both the Compound and and Blood Purifier are pre 
pared at 233 and 235 Western Avenue, Lynn, Mass 
Price of either, $1. Six bottles for $5. The Compound 
is sent by mail in the form of pills, or of lozenges, on 
receipt of price, $1 per box for either, Mrs, Pinkham 
freely answers all letters of inquiry, Enclose 3 cen’ 
stamp. Send for pamphict. _Mention this Paper, 


te Lrpm E. Prvenas 's Liver Pris cure Constipa 
wee Eilowentes and Torpidity of the Liver. 2% centa 


a@ Sold by all Druggiste. “es @® 
—TRY— 


JOHN B. DAVIDS & CO0’.S 
—SUPERIOR-— 


WRITING INKS, 
WRITING FLUIDS, and 
MUCILAGE, 
Awarded Prize Medal by the American Insti 
tute and Atlantic Exhibition. Insist upon having 
JOHN B. DAVID'S & CO’S, and take no other. 
Boards of Education Supplied. 


FSTERBROOK’S PENS 











Leading Numbers: 14, 0648, 130, 333, 161. 
For Sale by all Stationers, 


THE ESTERGROOK STEEL PEN CO. 
Works. Cemdea, N. 7. 26 John St... New Yurm, 





Ne Saint. No Tivol, 
Book of Instruction free with each 
Send for puce ket. Ow 
@ppacatus ts superior to ail others ab 
improve- 





Phues 
_E& HLT. Ammmomr & Co, sot D'way, New Youn, 
STATEN ISLAND 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT. 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & ©O., 
Office, 5 and’? John Street, New York. 
_ Branch Offices,—1199 Broadway, New York 47 
North Eighth Street, Philadelphia; 279 Fulton 
Street (cor. Tilllery,) Brooklyn, 110 West Bauti 
more Street, Baltimore. 
Dye or Clean all styles of Ladies’ and Gentle 
men’s Garments, Shawls, etc.,etc., all kinds of 
Curtains Cl or Dyed. Goods received and 
returned by express. 


Mrs. Harriet Webb 


The DISTINGUISHED READER and teacher of 
advanced elocution and tic art. Voice cul- 





with great satisfaction. 


ture a ; amateur coached: plays read 
and criticised. agements made for readings, 
public or parlor. Highest references. 


260 West Twenty-third street. 
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READY IN 


OCTOBER. 


CORNELIUS NEPOS. 


Prepared expressly for the Use of 


Students Learning to Read at Sight; 


With Notes, Vocabulary, Index y fs. Proper Names, and pene for Translation into Latin: 


rated by 
BY THOMAS B. 


numerous 


LINDSAY, Ph. D., 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF LATIN IN THE BOSTON UNIVERSITY. 
AMONG the characteristic features of this new edition of ‘‘ Cornelius Nepos”’ are the following: 


The orthographical accuracy of the text, the 
results of the investigations of Fleckeisen, Bram- 


The English-Latin exercises make immediate 
use of the words and _ of the text, thus fix- 


bach, and others, having been kept carefully in|!ng them firmly in the mind 


view. 


The marking of the long vowels and the rela- 
tion of derivatives to a common root are among 


The notes have been prepared with special re- the special features of the vocabulary. 


ference to the training of the student in sight-| It is a valuable supplemen reading-book, 
reading, and to assist him in grasping the main) where the curriculum does _—— it of its intro- 
idea of he sentence. | duction into the prescribed cou 


C ORNELIUS NEPOS is One of the authors regularly read in the German Gy ie The clearness 
of his styleand the interest of the subjects treated by him are especially adapted to engage the at- 
tention of the student, and make his study of Latin a pleasure rather than a task. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, }*wisw'vonit’ °Bosron=' “°° “circa” A”* 








A SERIES OF 


TEN GEOLOG 


ICAL PLATES. 


274 inches by 36 inches, containing 


Fifteen Diagrams Designed for Use in Schools and Colleges, 


Edited by A. 8. 


Professor of Geology and Zoology,Brown Univ., and ed‘ 


PACKARD, Jr., 
tor of The American Naturaiist; author of Zoology, etc., 


ams are to be accompanied by a text-book, ‘‘ FIMST LESSONS IN GEOLOGY,’ 


The Diagr 
128 pages octovo, by PROFESSOR PACKARD. 


The Series of Diagrams are arranged in the form of landscapes, and contain a number of orig- 
inal restorations of American, Silurian, and Devonian Animals, especially Carboniferous, Juriassic, 
Tertian Vertebrate Animals, by Professor E. D. Cops, H. F. OSBORN. and the Editor, with restora- 


tion in the text. 


Price, for the ten Diagrams and books, postage paid, 6.00. 


First Lesson in Geology 60 cents per copy. 


Address all orders to 


THE PROVIDENCE LITHOGRAPH CO., Providence, R.I., 








Taintor Bros., 


Merrill & Co., 


I8 & 20 ASTOR PLACE, New York. 


PUBLISH 


The Franklin Readers. 


Warren’s Spellers. 


The Franklin C 
The Franklin Composition Blanks. 
Campbell’s History. 


y Books, 
ac Vicar’. 4 Arithmetics. 
Etc., Etc., Etc., 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 








COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 








PUBLISHERS OF PHILADELPHIA. 
MONROE'S Readers & Spellers. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. 15 Bromfield St. 
MONROE'S Gymnastic Charts. BOSTON. 
MONROE'S Vocal Gymnastics. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. | 
GREENE'S New Grammars. 19 Bond Street, 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. NEW YORK. 
BERARD'S New U.S. History. 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. 
ROYSE'S American Literature.| 153 Wabash Ave. 
ROYSE’S English Literature. | —_ CHICAGO. 


APPLETON'S Young Chemist. 


SOWER, POTTS & CcoO.,' 
PHILADELPHIA. 





THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1, Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 


2. Union Arith. Course, in Two Books, combin- 
ing Mental and Written. 


Brooks's Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

Manuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. 
Montgomery's Nor. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 


CHARLES DeSILVER & SONS, 


Ne. (G) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
PUBLISHERS OF 


INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


“We do amiss to spend seven or eight years 
merely scraping together so much miserable 
Latin and Greek as might be learned otherwise 
easily and delightfully in one year.”--M1uTon. 

Virgil, Caesar, Horace, Cicero, Sallust, Ovid, 








Juvenal, Livy, Homer’s Iliad, Gospel of St. John, | vy" 


and Xenophon’s Anahasis, each $2.25. 

Clark's Practical and Progressive Latin Gram- 
mar ; adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics, 
and to all other systems. Price, $1.50. 

ne 8 Standard Speakers, Frost's American 

ers, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s 
School Histories, Manesca’s French Series, etc. 

Gr" Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for 

terms and new catalogue of al) our publications. 








$75 108: soeese 
IRELAND Thaay 








ESTABLISHED IN 1837. 


E. H. BUTLER & CO., 
Call attention to Philadelphia. 


MITCHELL’S GEOGRAPHIES. (The only 
complete series.) 
‘CHELL’S OUTLINE MAPS. 
THE NEW AMERICAN READERS. 


Goodrich’s | Child’s United States, Pictorial 
United States, Pictorial His- 
SERIES OF | tories of England, France, 


° me, Greece, 
Histories. | ! ural History. 
Speakers, Arithmetics, and Reading panes 
The Scholar’s Sane (Ets molog 
Sargent’s School Etymology. Oxford's: 8 Speak- 
ers. Smith’s Grammars. Batler 8 Geome- 
try (Just published.) Butler's Histories. 
Wall-Maps for several States. 


18 So. SixthSt., 19 Bond St., 
PHILADELPHIA. NEW YORK. 


Important New Text-Books. 


Baldwin’s English Literature. 
English Literature and Literary Critic- 
ism. Vol. 1. Poetry. 


Batldwin’s English Literature. 
English Literature and Literary Critic- 
ism. Vol. Il. Prose. 


Harrison’s French Syntax. 
Qn the Basis of Edou Matzner. 


Fenno’s Elocution. 
A System of Voice Culture. 


Knoflach’s German Manual, 
F r Beginners in German. 


Reily’s Artist and his Mission, 
A Study in Asthetics. 


JOHN E. POTTER & CO., 
Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa, 


RUSKIN’S READERS. 


The following volumes are valuable as READ- 
ING BOOKS, and are v4 recommended for 
eS HIGH SCHOOLS, AN LADIES’ SEMIN- 


I. THE TRUE AND BEAUTIFUL. Se- 

lected from Ruskin’s Works. 12mo, cloth. 2.00 
Il. ART ‘CULTURE. Selected from Rus- 

kin’s Works. 12mo, cloth................... 2. 
Ill. PRECIOUS THOUGHTS. lected 

from Ruskin’s Works. 12mo, cloth....... 1.50 
IV. CHOICE SELECTION S. Selected from 
Ruskin’s Works. 

ETHICS OF THE DUST. Lectures (in 
ven e) oa) before 2 ris school. 12mo cloth 1.00 
iI. LILIES. How 
What to oO Hund nn books, woman etc. 12mo 1.00 


orld, and Nat- 


6 No. Howard St., 
BALTIMORE. 








VII. FRONDES AGR: ngs 
Modern Painters. 12mo.................. . 1.00 
*,* Copies of th wy: bt Goasan fer, enter 

ination, with euformees Ae introduction, FREE, by 


mail, on receipt of two thirds of the printed po hy 


JON WILEY & SONS, 
5 Astor Place, New York. 





A MONTH and board in your count: 
$47 or Ladies, Plasusus baamesn Aadnon 


P. W. ZIEGLER & CQ, Box %, Poise Ps Pa 





BRUSHES, 
For Oil & Water Colors 


—v~——— 
F. W. Devoe & Co’s 


CANVAS, 
ACADEMY BOARDS, 
AND 


Oil Sketching Papers, 
—U 
WATER COLORS: 


Cakes and Moist. 


—o—— 
DRAWING CASTS, 
BOOKS and STUDIES 





F. W. DEVOE & CO., 


Cor. FULTON & WILLIAM STREETS, New bs. oR 
Manufacturers and importers of 















Pamir Works: Horatio and Jane Streets, New York, 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 


WHITE LEAD, COLORS, AND VARNISHES. 





ot 


Sculptors’ 
MODELING TOOLS 
AND CLay 
—41 
F. W. Devoe & (Co’s 
ARTISTS’ 
FINE COLORS 
IN TUBES. 
—_—o-— 
CHARCOAL & CRAYTOy 
Drawing Materials, 
—o-—_ 
Supplies for 
TILE ANDCHIN, 
=... 








Fred’k W. Devoe. James F. Drummond. Fred’k Saunders, Jr. J. Seaver Page, 








MOIST WAT 


TEN COLORS AND 


This box is imported by us from England, espe- 
cially for the use of the scholars of our schools. 
The box is of tin, 644x2% inches, neatly japanned, 
black on outside and white within. It has an ex- 
tra inside cover to mix paints on, and a hole in 
bottom for the thumb, so that when open it can 
be used as a palette. The cut gives a good repre- 
sentation of it. The colors are moist and enclosed 
in little tin pans. They are far superior to those 


handsome and serviceable for the beginner. A 
discount will be allowed to teachers ordering six 
or more at one time. Address, 


E.L. KELLOGG & CO., 


sold in dry cakes, and the box is by far the most 


2t Park Place, N. Y. 


Encourage the Study of Art. 


"ER -COLORS. 


THREE BRUSHES. 


Recommended for Popular Use by the Engiish Society of Arts. 
50 CENTS POST-PAID. 





par na = 





finore’ Intermediate Speaker. 


Edited by Prof. J. H. Grumore, Rochester Univ. 
The Author says in his Preface: 

“The favor with which the PRIMARY SPEAKER, 
designed for the very youngest pupils in our Pub- 
lic Schools, has been received, encourages him to 
follow it with an INTERMEDIATE SPEAKER, adapt- 
ed to pupils between the ages of ten and fiftesn. 
“In compiling each of these volumes, the editor | 
has had in view a collection of speakable pieces, 
and of pieces adapted to the tastes, and within 
the capacity, of the class of pupils for whom the 
volume was, avowedly, prepared.”’ 1 vol., 12mo. 
Price, 75 cents. 


Also Now Ready, a New Edition of 


Gilmore’s Primary Speaker 


By Prof. J. H. GrnMorRE, Rochester Univ. 

“Tt is peared gohan the best collection that has ap- 
hool Bulletin, Syracuse, N. Y. 

“7 peorrs you want anything cute or ey. sweet or 
funny, you can find it here.”’—Iowa Normal. 
1 vol,, 16mo. Price, 50 cents. 
Either of the above sent by mail, postage paid, 
on receipt of price. Address 


HENRY A. YOUNG & CO. 


26 Bromfield id Street, Boston, Mass. Mass. 


- NEWEST AND BEST. _ 


THE IDEAL METHODS 


For Violin, Guitar, Cornet, Piano, Cabinet 
Organs, German Accordeon, Flageolet, Clar- 
inet, Flute, Fife and Banjo. Eleven books by 
Sep. WINNER. The newest and best cheap in- 
structors going, with new, and modern and 
8 ee > music. The IDEAL METHOD FOR THE 
RNET, for instance, has 24 instructive pages, 
and 86 good tunes. Price of _Price of each book, 75 cents. 


GOUNOD's NEW ORATORIO, 
THE REDEMPTION, 


bay uae 's Edition. The only one adapted to Gou- 
orchestration, is just out, and its 
maplication is considered the test event of the 
ae nee pew spe of s ELWAH 
nd at once for en oopy. 
Price sree ms 








Singing School Season is upon us. Do not think 
of neglecting our new and very superior books. 


THE PEERLESS. (75 cts.) L. O. PERKINS 

newest why is just a Gusctes variety and 
more arrangemen an any preceding 
Singing Class Book by this author, 


ana ie * oe oe L. O. EmERSON’s 
Toe S best book, is remarkably 
well for conventions and social 


+ book mailed, post-free, for retail price. 
Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 





C. H DITSON & CO., &3 Broadway, New York. 


New, Fresh,  Miatestadicien. —Just Published. | 





| mail, postpaid. 





Christmas Music! 


CHRISTMAS AROLS 
For Sunday-Schools. 


NEW. BRICH CHARMINC 


By the Most ee Authors. 16 Pages, in- 
clucing a Beautif 


KResponsive Service 


Prepared by W. F. SHERWIN. 84 per 100 by 
express, ch Ss pa ys 50 cts. per dozen by 
dingle copy 5 cents. 


Calhine Kriss Erie, 


A Bright and Amusing 


Christmas . Cantata, 


By H. BuTrerworts and Gro. F. Root. 


New Music! Merry Dialogue! 


Price, 83 per dozen by Express, charges not pre- 
paid. Single specimen copy 25 cts. by mail. 
PUBLISHED re 


. JOHN CHURCH & 
Nov'B: Union ‘equate. | CINCINNAT 0. 


TEACHERS 


will find in the New Inductive Arithmetics of 
Greenleaf’s Series a perfect treasury of 


PRACTICAL EXAMPLES, 


both oral and written. Sample by mail on receipt 
of the introduction price. 
The Complete 60 cents. 
Brief Course 25 cents, 


R.S. DAVIS & CO., Boston. 
ORLANDO LEACH, 19 Bond 8t., N. ¥. 
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